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Restoring the “Constitution” at the Charlestown Navy-Yard. 
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INVITATION. 


isitors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


7 cover-page illustration represents the frig- 
ate Constitution, ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ receiv- 
ing a birthday present. To the outward eye, 
workmen at the Charlestown Navy-Yard are 
in process of stepping a mast, nothing more ; 
but a superintendent at the yard, recalling 
the fact that the ship was built at Boston 
in 1797-98,—one hundred and ten years ago,— 
pleases himself with the notion that every 
movement made this year toward its restoration 
will be an anniversary testimonial; and since 
sentiment preserves and rebuilds the Constitu- 
tion, a local touch of it seems quite in keeping. 

Readers who file their Companion, as it is 
hoped that most readers do, will find on the 
front cover page of the issue for January 18, 
1906, a picture showing the old frigate as it 
then was and had been for several years, with 
the decks bared and the spar-deck housed over. 
Ceasing to be a fighting ship long before wooden 
vessels were displaced by steel craft, it be- 
came a school-ship, then a receiving-ship at 
the Portsmouth Navy-Yard, and ten years ago 
was removed to the Charlestown Yard, where, 
it may be added, it was visited every year by 
about twenty thousand persons. When the 
present work of reconstruction is completed, it 
will look, it is believed, just as it did when 
Hull and Bainbridge commanded it,—except, 
of course, for the armament of ‘‘thirty-two long 
twenty-four-pounders and twenty thirty-two- 
pounder carronades,’’—and for many years to 
come must be an object of interest to citizens 
who have marked the most splendid passages 
in our naval history. ,, 


M old custom and an old office drop into 
oblivion with the action of the selectmen of 
Nantucket in abolishing the system of night- 
watchmen. In the South Tower, which is a 
landmark from the sea, there has been a watch- 
man from the days when the Nantucket wha- 
ling fleet dotted the waters of the whole earth. 
By day he scanned the horizon through a 
powerful glass for the first glimpse of the home- 
coming whaler, and by night he kept an eye on 
the town, so that the first sign of fire might be 
discovered in time. The decline of whaling, 
and of shipping in general, makes the office of 
less importance during the day, but it is to be 
retained. Electric wires and signals will do 
the work at night much better, and so they are 
to be installed and the night-watchman released. 


& 


C—— day is a time of trouble to poor 
folk who wish their sons and daughters 
to ‘look as well as anybody,’’ and it was 
probably with a generous thought to ease the 
burdens of parents that the principal of a city 
grammar-school suggested, in April, that his 
ninth-grade pupils begin to raise a ‘‘graduation 
fund.’’ They might do this, he said, by bring- 
ing in all the old rubber shoes they could collect 
at home—the proceeds of the sale of them to go 
toward a class picture, individual photographs, 
and other customary expenses. Thus it was 
voted, and action must have been taken at the 
psychological moment; for when the heap of 
worn-out rubbers was complete it weighed nearly 
three hundred pounds, and a sympathetic junk- 
man paid twenty-two dollars and seventy-two 
cents for the lot. e 
eee the moment when a town is able to show 
a population of twelve thousand many citi- 
zens begin to advise incorporation. Within 
twenty-four hours after the change is made, 
many other citizens begin to revert longingly 
to the advantages the community enjoyed as a 
town. One of the best arguments for town 
government is that it keeps alive public spirit 
by enabling every citizen to take a direct share 
in the guidance of affairs. But why should 
not cities continue to utilize the inspiration of 
the town meeting? An effort to this end is 
making in Medford, Massachusetts, which has 
been a city since 1892, and has a population 
approximating twenty thousand. Under the 
auspices of a citizens’ association, voters have 
on several occasions packed the largest hall to 
discuss the details of questions of public interest 
named in the ‘‘warrant’’ on which, with regular 
town-meeting procedure, the association called 
them together. One can conceive of places 
where the men who had been delegated admin- 
istrative authority would resent such inquisition 
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and criticism. On the other hand, large-minded 
officials, seeking nothing but the city’s interest, 
would probably welcome the opportunity to get 
in touch with public sentiment, and would re- 
joice at every such indication of a general interest 


in the affairs of the community—the spirit that |] 


makes town or city thrive. 
& 


It takes considerable strength of mind to put 
aside a gift of money offered without condi- 
tions, but such a gift has been refused in Boston 
of late, and as if the act were a matter of course. 
An artist who had accumulated considerable 
property bequeathed only five thousand dollars 
to her natural heir, her son, and the remainder 
of the estate, amounting to thirty thousand 
dollars or more, was left to another artist of 
whose character and accomplishments she was 
a cordial admirer. But when the will came up 
for probate, the chief beneficiary, of all men 
in the world, appeared against it. On the broad 
moral ground that the son had the better right 
to the property, the artist had joined in an 
amicable conspiracy to break the will, although 
by so doing he deprived himself of a substantial 
fortune. ‘The newspapers note that this is ‘‘the 
first case of the kind recorded in Suffolk County.” 
& 

grag disagree about the origin of the 

dog, but the view now generally taken is 
that the dog is neither a species, in the zodlogical 
sense, nor even the descendant of any one species 
modified by domestication, but that the dogs of 
different parts of the world have a correspond- 
ingly various ancestry, from different wild 
species of. the genus Canis, as wolves, foxes 
and jackals. Occasionally there crops up an 
incident that seems to bear upon the question. 
A farmer in Cumberland County, Maine, went 
out the other morning, to find that his whole 
flock of sheep, fifty-nine in number, had been 


destroyed during the night, for the few that | 7°¢ 
were not killed outright had been so mangled | t 


that they had to be put out of their misery. 
Dogs had done the mischief, and it ought to be 
assumed that dogs which do that sort of thing 
are descended from wolves, and deserve to be 
shot as promptly as so many wolves would be. 
& 
B hese the murky atmosphere of the police 
court gleams many a ray of human kindness, 
as in Boston recently when an aged woman, a 
cripple, appeared to intercede for a burly fellow 
who had assailed her. ‘‘At home,’’ she said 
to the judge, ‘‘he has a sick wife, a three- 
weeks-old baby, and four other children to 
support. He lost his temper at another woman, 
and when I tried to make peace between them 
he struck me, accidentally, I hope, and knocked 
me down. My Bible tells me to do unto others 
as I would have them do to me, and I bear 
no malice. I beg of you, for the sake of his 
wife and children, not to treat him harshly, for 
he has suffered far more than I have already.’’ 
Then the prisoner spoke, and tearfully, although 
he did not look like one of the kind to weep. 
‘*God bless her !’? he sobbed. ‘‘I don’t deserve 
any mercy. I struck her in a fit of temper, and 
I’m sorry for it.’’ The judge placed the case 
on file. Tenderly the man assisted from the 
court-house the decrepit woman who had re- 
turned good for evil. That afternoon a reporter 
found her ministering to the ex-prisoner’s sick 
wife and tending the baby. 
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A DELAYED THANKSGIVING. 


he meeting - house of Newbury, Vermont, 

known to history as the First Church, was 
called at first the state-house, the court-house, 
and the meeting-house, and was used for civil 
and religious meetings. In that early house, 
writes Mrs. Bacon, in ‘“‘Old New England 
Chureches,’’ the men were seated on one side, 
the women on the other. One Sunday, when 
Mr. Powers was preaching, he became greatly 
disturbed by much whispering in the house, and 
he ceased his sermon to rebuke the brethren for 
this unseemliness. A deacon rose and told the 
Rev. Mr. Powers that the men were not 
whispering, that the disturbance came from 
the women’s side; whereupon Mr. Powers, 
perceiving the impotence of censure, remarked, 
‘*Then it is of no use for me to say anything.”’ 


That Vermonters were gastronomers the his- 
tory of this church bears witness: the a 
pie delayed the celebration of Than 
great many weeks on one occasion. The 
giving proclamation had not reached vo 
until after the day appointed for it, but the 
people determined to celebrate. In taking 
stock, it was discovered that there was no 
molasses in town, whereupon a local proclama- 
tion was issued for ~ ad nement of Thanks- 
giving until the arriva y of the molasses, which 
was expected from Charlestown. All Newbury 
was on the qui vive. Days came and went, 
but not the consignment of molasses. What 
was to be done? Give thanks without pumpkin 
~ ? Never! Without pumpkin pie why 

‘hanksgiving? As weeks passed, melancholy 
settled upon Newbury, but in course of time 
the molasses arrived, and they gave thanks. 

People came from long distances «and a 
villages to convene at this church in Newbury 
Women living on the other side of the We 
River took off their shoes and stockings and 
carried their children across the ford on their 
backs. This was hardly an energy inspired by 
spiritual necessity, but rather by social inclina- 
tion. ‘The isolation of those days was awful. 
The social uses of the meeting-house were 
notable and cherished. 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one 
Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School oa College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 


uesting it a 


ddress, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 

















New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, | Williston Seminary, “s240my for Boz’ 


307 York St., New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physi- 
4 Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gyin- | 
astics. Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues 
sent on request. 





, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Ci Mechanical, Electrical En- | 
gineering, ¢ Chenlstey, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 


lective c sarees in Languages, Sciences, 
History,etc. Mil Drill. Necessary expenses 
about $250 a year. on Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 





FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Military Academy 

PREPARES FOR COLLEGE OR BusINEss. Special 

department in separate building for quite young boys. 
COL. C. J. WRIGHT, A. M., Prinoipal. 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


One of Maine’s leading preparatory schools. Aca- 
demic work only. evens res for any college. Clean, 
Christian, home atmosphere. Healthful climate. Beau- 
tiful scenery. Electric lights. Moderate terms. 

GEORGE L. JONES, Principal, Vassalboro, Maine. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
Established 1828, prepares boys exclusively for 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and ty} polentife schools. Py ty teacher a cialist. 
HAGAR & KURT, 8t. "Boston, Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. ee eee} training for tens 
and =e, Art, M Gymnasiutr c 
field. e e farm. ‘Outdoor pits em hasized. 

- MELDEN, Ph. D. rincipal. 


The Highland Military Academy, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for afmaieston to university, TO- 
fessional or business life. ane Bs Rev. A. H. V mn, 
D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visito tion 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A. Mi. Head Master. 


The School of Agriculture 


—e Horticulture in Harvard University 

es young men to_become successful Farme 
pe Pg Plestsie ond We ersof Estates. For ar. - 
iculars address Prof. F RER, Jamaica Plain. Mass. 























The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Term Opens the First Monday in October. 
Nine months’ Page pi hy and three years’ training in 
all departments Nursing, under qualified teachers. 
er fitted for ositions in any field of Nursi a 
Last six months elective work. Apply to the Principa 


Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Besides the regular courses, has special elective 
courses for graduates of Normal Schools, Colleges, and 
teachers of five years’ experience in language, litera- 
ture, science, mathematics, history and pedagogy. 

Entrance examinations June 27 and 28, and 
September 10 and 11, 1907. For circulars address, 

ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient trainin 
in every department of a broad culture, a loya 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass, 


Horticulture, Floriculture, 


; Arboriculture 

and Landscape-Gardening taught in strong 
collegiate courses by best instructors; most 
modern equipment. Correspondence invited. 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


Amherst, Mass. 




















39th Year begins September sem. 


Pamphlets giving terms of 
examination papers, and full FH — concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had o 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 





Dartmouth Street, Boston. | 
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ares for college or scientific and medical schools. 
Ful y equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic F Panid hales mile and straightawa 
track. 67th year. JOSEPH AWYER, A. M., pal. 


State Normal School, “‘c° 


For the , theron preparation of pose Ae for the 
public schools. Insurpassed facilities for practice- 
teaching, under helpful supervision, in actual ongoing 
schools. Tuition and use of all books free. 
Examinations for men June 27th and 28th, and 
ha loth and 1 

Certificates in = required suppose from high schools 
recognized b New_ England College Entrance 

Examination hoard may be accepted in place of exam- 

ination. For a giving fu information address 
. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Tabor Academy 


Marion, Mass. 


An Endowed School for 
Boys and Girls. 


Admission by examination or on Grammar 
School certificate. 


Beautiful location. Excellent equipment. 
Modern course of study. Rates moderate. 
$325 covers annual expenses. 

Send for descriptive pamphlet to 


N. C. HAMBLIN, Principal. 








6 miles from Boston. 

Advanced, Elective, 
and General Courses in 
French, German, His- 
tory, Literature, Eng- 
lish, Spanish and 
Italian. 

Piano and voice spe- 
cialties. 

Certificate admits to 


Smith, Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke. 
Lilustrated catalogue. 
GEORGE F. JEWETT, A.B. 
(Harvard) 


80 Summit Street, 


NEWTON, MASS. 
ee, 
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ROCK 


RIDGE 


NY of; (oF 0) 
Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by Strength of Teachers. 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at 
school form the text of a pam »yhlet that has 

en written about this school. Though it 
may not influence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by all who 
are impre ssed with the equipment and meth- 
ods that are essential fora thoroughly modern 
breperatory school. 

1is pamphlet, which has been prepared 

with care and illustrated with nemerons 
by word and'p reproductions, describ 
iy word ane apts ture ape J details of thes school 
life as w he advantages, natural beaut 
and historic AKL, of the school’s omereund: 
ings. Sent without charge on request by postal 
card or otherwise. Please address, 


Dr. Il. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

















<r Uintvuralty, mane. 


A man’s college with military discipline, instruction and practice through- 


out the entire course. Departments: 


For Full Information Address the Secretary. 


Arts, Sciences, Engineering. 
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Before choosing your life’s work write for further information. 
crowded, and that it offers good rewards to the painstaking and ambitious. J. W. Bailey, Principal. 





* Fall River + Mass # 
Offers to young men practical instruction in 
all branches of the Cotton Industry, enabling 
them eventually to fill Px -paying positions, . 
such as a < Carding, Rinks, 
ie and Dyeing Departments 
Tonk, Mit Mills ; the b height of their ambition 
fan to become Mill Superintendents. Others 
our graduates enter the employ of Commission 
Houses and develop their positions to good sala- 
ried ones. The same may also be said of those 
who enter the employ of Chemists or Dyeworks. 
Remember that the tertile field is not 
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The ve War: Tales of the Blue and the Gray 
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American History Stories. 


FOURTH STORY OF SIXTH GROUP. 


er N a windy and sullen 
' | morning in May, 1864, a 
caravan of fifty wagons, 


each piled high with barrels, 
crawled down the muddy road 
from the Drasnoe oil-field. Be- 
side the leading team of the procession 
walked a one-armed man and a fifteen- 
year-old boy. The faces of the two were 
not cheerful. That of the man was sad; 

the boy’s was anxious. 

Behind trooped the other teamsters, shout- 
ing, cracking their long blacksnake whips, 
swearing at the horses, the mud, the threat- 
ening sky. They were always boisterous 
and blasphemous during the long daily haul. 
The one-armed man and the boy walked 
together silently by preference. 

‘*Do you suppose General Grant is done 
fighting by this time?’’ the boy asked, at 
last. 

His companion smiled sadly. 

**T guess he won’t be done fighting for a 
good many months yet. But I shouldn’t 
wonder if he was out of the Wilderness by 
now.”” 

“It must be a big battle,’’ said the boy. 
**Most as big as Getty — don’t you think, 
John?”’ 

**Pretty nigh.’’ 

‘*How long do you suppose before we 
hear about father—whether he’s all right ?’’ 

‘‘Depends on how long the battle lasts. 

1] guess in a week.’’ 

‘*That’s an awful time to wait. Your 
folks didn’t hear about you till ten days 
after it happened, did they?’’ He glanced 
at the empty sleeve. 

“I believe not. But there was a good 
deal to ’tend to after Gettysburg. Maybe 
there won’t be so much in this battle.’’ 

“‘T wish I was down there instead of 
hauling oil every day,’’ said the boy. 

‘*You’re making more money hauling 
oil,’’ replied the teamster. The boy glanced 
at him, hurt and scornful. ‘‘Yes,’’ con- 
tinued the man, in his quiet voice, ‘‘you’re 
making quitea heap of money. Andas long 
as you’re doing that, what’s the good of 
running off to fight? That’s what all that 
gang behind us would tell you—and there’s 
mighty few of them that are staying away 
from the war to support their mothers.’’ 

In his quiet voice there brimmed suddenly 
the full bitterness of contempt: ‘‘ Floaters 
—and stay-at-homes !’’ 

The boy thought that perhaps John 
Denny was hard on the men. At least it 
was not cowardice that kept them hauling 
oil when they might be shouldering rifles. 
The boy had seen too many evidences of 
their courage and recklessness to believe 
that; he had seen also too many rough-and- 
tumble fights among them to believe that a 
distaste for fighting kept them in the paths of 
peace. Nor was it altogether greed for the 
dollars that were being so lavishly squandered 
in the oil country in those days that detained 
them; among them all there was hardly one 
who was laying money by. 

The boy himself, with his small farm wagon, 
had earned as much as seventy dollars in a 
week. But what the men earned so rapidly 
they spent as royally; it was the excitement of 
a sudden prosperity, greater than any they had 
ever expected or foreseen, and the joy of indul- 
ging it that made them heedless of the call to 
arms, 

The boy was aware that whether they liked 
John Denny or not,—and in view of his ill- 
concealed contempt it was hard for them to like 
him,—they yielded him position and respect. 

The summer before, while the armies of 
North and South were battling in one corner of 
Pennsylvania, in another there had sprung up 
excitement over oil. John Denny had returned 
from Gettysburg with his right arm shot off at 
the shoulder, and had found this excitement 
at its height. 

He could make a living, one-armed as he 
was, on the farm. But instead, he mortgaged 
the place and drilled for oil. The hole was a 
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| discourage it,’’ said Ross. 


dry one; and Denny faced the world in debt as | 


well as crippled. 

Fortunately, the great Drasnoe wells began to 
flow at about that time, and teamsters were 
needed to transport the oil to the railroad eight 
miles away. The prices of oil and labor were 
high; and after six months of hard teaming, 
Denny had paid off his debt. And his fellow 


| Share of his contempt. 





“I GUESS... 


teamsters, who had mostly drifted in from 
‘‘outside,’’ yielded him grudgingly a certain 
admiration. It was not diminished by the fact 
that he held them all at a distance—all but the 
boy, Elmer Todd, who was the youngest of 
the teamsters, and whom he took under his 
protection. 

At a turn in the road they saw a wagon 
backed up into a field. ‘Two men were unload- 
ing sections of pipe. A third, a young man in 
high boots, such as the teamsters wore, stood 
by, giving directions. He looked up at Denny 
and the boy, and his face brightened pleasantly. 

**Morning!’’ he said. ‘‘We’ll get the last of 
our pipe laid to-day.’’ 

Denny stopped his team. ‘‘That so?’’ he 
said, grimly. ‘‘You expect when it’s laid it 
will stay, Mr. Ross ?’’ 

The young man’s eyes narrowed together into 
a frown; his clean-cut face assumed a more 
determined expression. ‘‘That’s what I ex- 
pect,’’ he said. 

“*There’s some talk to indicate it won’t,’’ said | 
Denny. He was in a black mood, and this | 
young superintendent, who was making his | 
fortune instead of bearing arms, came in for a| 





‘*When you hear any such talk, Mr. Denny, 
‘*The men won ’t | 
gain by fighting with us over this matter.’ 


**T guess,’’ observed Denny, brutally, ‘‘that 


| if you were any good for fighting you would be 


elsewhere, Mr. Ross. Get up, boys!” He 


|eracked his whip and walked on beside his 


horses. 
“That brought the blood to ‘his face, didn’t 
it?’’ he said to the boy, with a laugh. 


Beside the road and up over the rising 





DRAWN BY H BURGESS. 


THAT IF YOU WERE ANY GOOD FOR FIGHTING YOU WOULD BE 
ELSEWHERE, 


MR. ROSS." 


meadows ran a ridge of freshly turned earth. 
**It looks,’’ said the boy, after a silence, ‘‘as if 
we wouldn’t make many more trips.’’ 

**Ves 





| 


Once they begin pumping oil through | 
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showed the road from the edge 
of the woods for some distance. 
Denny sat down on a log, 
lighted the lantern he had 
brought, and taking a book from 
his pocket, began to read. 

Presently he looked up, and 
made out a figure approaching 
across the fields, following the 
pipe-line. He shielded the lan- 
tern and waited. When the approaching 
man entered the woods he stepped out to 
meet him. 

‘‘Mr. Ross !’’ 
temptuously. 

**What are you doing here?’’ 
intendent’s voice was menacing. 

“I’m constable of this borough, Mr. 
Ross, and I’m here to prevent mischie Aa 

**Then we’re on the same errand,’ 

**Are we?”’ Denny asked. ‘‘You’d better 
go home to bed, Mr. You don’t 
want to get mixed up inthis. You wouldn’t 
be any good—and it mightn’t be good for 
you.’”’ 

**Look here, John Denny !’’ Ross stepped 
up close; his eyes flashed in the light of 
the lantern that Denny held aloft. ‘‘You 
the same as called me a coward to-day, and 
because you’ve got only one arm I can’t 
resent it! You told me that if 1 was any 
good for fighting I’d be somewhere else 
than here. Now I want you to know one 
thing—my plans were laid last week to leave 
for the front next Monday. You think I 
haven’t wanted to go! I don’t tell my 
private affairs to you or any other man, but 
I’ll say this much: over in Oil City I’m 
leaving a family provided for if anything 
happens to me.’’ 

‘*If that’s the case,’’ Denny said, slowly, 
**T take it back, Mr. Ross. I take every- 
thing back.’’ 

They sat down together on the log and 
talked amicably. Denny’s thoughts were 
turned back to his war experience, He 
told the new recruit stories of campaigning 
and battle. Ross listened with a respect of 
which his maimed subordinate became some- 
how conscious. That tribute of respect 
from one whom he had both envied and 
despised, and whom he had come so sud- 
denly to like, swept the bitterness from 
Denny’s soul. 

**You’re giving up a good bit to go,’’ he 
said, at last. ‘‘Old man Drasnoe likes you; 
you’ve got a start toward being a million- 
aire. You throw it all up and go off to the 
war—and you can’t tell what you may come 


Denny ejaculated, con- 


The super- 


Ross. 


back to.’’ 

“T’ll have to run my chance,’”’ Ross 
answered. 

‘Mr. Drasnoe satisfied to have you 


leave ?”’ 
**Yes,’’ replied Mr. 
Drasnoe is quite satisfied. 
man I’ve picked to take my place.”’ 
interest was at once awakened. 
**And who might that be?’’ 
Ross hesitated. ‘‘It’s hardly 


Ross, quietly, ‘‘Mr. 
He likes the 
Denny’s 


time to talk 


that pipe-line, it’s back to the farm for you and | about it yet.’’ 
me. Well—teaming has been a lift for me, | 


anyway, this winter.’ 

**T’ ve got three hundred dollars all my own,”’ 
said the boy, proudly. ‘‘It will start me in at 
college some time—when father comes home.’’ 


*‘Oh, all right. I wasn’t meaning to pry.” 


They arranged to divide the night into 
| watches. Denny was to sleep until twelve, 
then Ross would rouse him and sleep till 


**Tt’s more, I guess, than a good many have | 


Denny glanced back along the line 
**And when they’re cut off from 
expect there will be 


saved up.’’ 
of wagons. 
their day’s work—I 
trouble. ’’ 

The teamsters observed no great secrecy in 
expressing their emotions and in making threats. 
In consequence of specific declarations which 
he had heard, at nine o’clock that night Denny 
was crossing the Drasnoe oil-field, following 
the ridge that denoted the pipe-line. 

As he walked, he kept his eyes on the ridge, 
intent for any sign that it had been tampered 
with. 
| strip of woods, through which the pipe-line 
was laid, although at this point the road 
diverged and made a circuit. 

The woods were not more than half a mile 
in area, and except for another clump of forest 
|six miles distant, near the railway - station, 
made the only secluded spot through which the 
pipe-line passed. The 
the vicinity of the Drasnoe field. 

‘“‘They won’t go six miles to cut pipe,’’ 
Denny thought. ‘‘Right here’s the place to 
catch ’em.’’ 

The sky had cleared during the afternoon; it 
was a mild, clear night, with a moon that 


| came, 


| the foot of a tree, 


four. 

At about one o’clock, while Ross, lying at 
was sleeping, the marauders 
Denny saw them as they climbed over 


the fence by the roadside. He awakened Ross, 


| and said: 


‘*They’re coming. You’d better leave this 
to me—as constable. If they see you, they’ll 
get ugly. You go in behind that thicket and 


wait.’’ 


| reluctantly withdrew. 


After he had gone a mile he came to a | 


teamsters all lived in | 


**You can come out if you’re 
said; and the superintendent 
Denny put out his lan- 
tern, and stepping behind a great oak, awaited 
the approach. 

There were a dozen men, carrying lanterns, 
mattocks agd spades; they passed close by 
where Denny stood. 

**Spread out, now—and rip it up all along!’’ 
cried one; and he lifted his mattock and brought 
it down upon the earth. 

Denny stepped forward. 

**Boys,’’ he said, ‘‘hold on! 

They faced him, startled. The one who had 
spoken caught up a lantern and turned it on 
him. 

‘Denny !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Spyin’ on us!’’ 

‘**T’m borough constable,’’ said Denny. 
**Destroying property has a penalty attached,’’ 


Ross protested. 
needed,’’ Denny 


” 
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The men crowded round him, disturbed, angry, | truculently. He tightened the rope that bound | when an economical .way of doing a thing is! Virginia, to join Grant’s army. It’s just oc- 


threatening. 

‘*Well, here we are! 
fully. ‘‘ Arrest us.’’ 

‘There won’t be any arrests if there’s no 
damage done, O’ Brien,’’ Denny answered. 

O’ Brien turned and struck his mattock into the 
earth. ‘‘Show him a little damage, 
boys,”’ he urged. ‘‘ Yank up the pipe.’’ 

The others set to work, cursing at t 
Denny meanwhile. The dirt flew; they 
flung it jeeringly at him. 

‘*All right,’’ said Denny. ‘‘You are 
twelve men against one. Maybe I can’t 
arrest you to-night, but I’ve got your 
names. ’’ 

In a few moments they had exposed 
the pipe, which was not buried deep. 
Then O’ Brien knelt and sawed it through 
in two places, and cast the section at 
Denny’s feet. 

‘“There!’’? he said. ‘‘How d’ye like 
the looks of that, Mr. Constable? And 
now, so’s you won’t follow us and see 
where else we operate, we’ll just tie you 
up for a while.’’ 

‘*You fellows will be piling up trouble 
for yourselves,’’ Denny warned them. 
‘*Murphy and Conway, there—you ought 
to have more sense.’’ 

One of these two men, Murphy, spoke 
in a low voice, unwillingly: 

‘*I guess maybe we’d better quit. If 
he reports us —’’ 

‘*He ain’t going to report us!’’ inter- 
rupted O’ Brien. ‘‘He don’t dare. Come, 
boys, get a-hold of him, and we’ll tie 
him up —’’ 

He advanced a step toward Denny, and 
in the same instant Denny drew a revolver 
and leveled it at O’ Brien’s head. 

‘*Don’t lay a hand on me,”’’ he said, 
quietly. 

‘*Get behind him and grab him, some- 
body !’’ shouted O’Brien. ‘‘Spread out 
and get round him.’’ 

But the men hesitated. ‘‘I said we’d 
ought to have wore masks!’’ muttered one. 
‘*He’s seen us all now.’’ 

O’ Brien made a quick dash, trying to circle 
Denny, who whirled and held the revolver 
pointed at O’ Brien’s face. 

** Jump on him now!’’ shouted O’ Brien; and 
then one, bolder than the others, sprang upon 
Denny’s shoulders and bore him to the ground. 
O’Brien was instantly upon him also, got 
possession of his revolver, and then with 
breathless imprecations began winding a rope 
about his ankles. 

‘*All right!’’ muttered Denny. ‘‘ You’ve 
got me—but you fellows will pay for this.’’ 

Then Ross walked into the midst of the group. 
The leader of the gang looked up from where 
he knelt. ‘‘It’s you, is it?’’ he said, defiantly. 

Ross turned from him to the others. 


” 


said the leader, scorn- 


let me have five minutes to talk ?’”’ 
“*Go on,”’ said one of the men. 
‘‘Just five minutes, mind,” said O’ Brien, 


i Si 


io 


@ N his return from the village one after- 
a noon, Daniel Lang entered the house 
: with a preoccupied look on his face, 


which quickly vanished as he caught sight of 
his wife. 


“Well, I declare, Maria,’’ he exclaimed, | They’ve investigated. Squire Marks has figured 
“‘if I didn’t forget all about that yarn! Never | it out that those shares will pay from fifty to 
thought of it till this minute. And the ging- | seventy-five per cent. dividends the first year, 


ham, too. It’s too bad!’’ 

After a search through his pockets he finally 
produced a much crumpled bit of cloth. ‘‘Here’s 
the sample you gave me,” he said, in a pro- 


merit in having brought that back in safety. 

“*T told you so!’’ said Mrs. Lang. ‘‘Or, at 
any rate, I thought to myself when you started 
off that you’d forget more than you would 
remember. It was easy enough to see that 
your wits were wool-gathering all the time I 
was giving you your charges. I should think 


to do all your errands twice over.’’ 

**Well, you see,’’ said Daniel, ‘‘I was ’tending 
to a little matter of business.’’ 

**Business?’’ cried his wife. *‘I’ll warrant 
you’ve gone into that petroleum, Daniel Lang! 
Just as I expected,’’ she went on, as she read 
assent to her guess in his eyes. ‘‘I told you 
that man Rosencraft would inveigle you into 
that foolishness if you didn’t look out.’’ 


knows that there’s money in oil —’’ 





THE FIRST OIL-WELL, TITUSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





| suppose that such men as Deacon Locke, and 
| Squire Marks, and old Mr. Evans, that’s as 
| close as the bark to a tree, would let Rosencraft 
| fool them, even if he wanted to? I tell you, 


| they’ve struck oil already! Rosencraft had a 
| bottle of it with him this afternoon, and he let 
| me smell of it.’” 

pitiatory tone, as if there might be some slight | 
| what I told you when you bought the county 
|right for forty dollars? And how it came 


| twice a week on an average for the last ten 
| years. 
| Speculation, it’s a certainty. 
that you had been gone long enough, though, | 


| in years, and I want Rosetta to have advantages. | last. ‘‘A thousand dollars! Where is the money 
| They say that every man has his chance once | coming from ?’’ 


| you were buying a whole well yourself. How | 
| much are you calculating to put in?’’ 

**It isn’t foolishness,’’ ‘protested Daniel. 
“*It’?s an A number one investment. Everybody | Steady gaze, “‘ you see, Rosencraft had just| running mortgages,’ said Daniel, doggedly. 


Denny’s arm behind his back and stood up. discovered, the expensive way has got to be| 
‘‘When I came here to-night,’’ Ross began, | abandoned. They are to have a pipe-line over 
persuasively, ‘‘it was with the idea that there | in the Deepwater valley, and the teamsters will 


might be some trouble over this pipe-line. But | have to quit; they are to have another up at | 


Anderson, and the teamsters will have to quit ; 





though I was expecting trouble, there was only 


| one man that I looked on as my personal enemy, | they’re putting pipe-lines in everywhere. It’s 


a fact you’ve got to face; the day of the 
teamster in the oil regions is over. 

‘‘Just to make it practical,—to demon- 
strate it, not to make threats,—listen. | 
You cut this pipe to-night. What hap- 
pens? There are two witnesses against | 
you—John Denny and myself. All that 
the law requires is two witnesses. It’s | 
true you have us in your power to-night— | 
but I hardly think any of you mean to do 
murder in cold blood. You may think 
of keeping us out of the way for a while 
—maybe using force on us to make us 
hold our tongues. But some time you'll | 
have to let us go free—and I expect we 
will go free without making any prom- 
ises,’’ 

He spoke these words with slow dis- 
tinctness and emphasis; there was an | 
uneasy stirring in the crowd. 

‘*Moreover,’’ Ross continued, ‘‘before | 
I started out to-night I left a note at| 
home, saying where I was going and | 
why. If I should mysteriously disap- | 
pear, that note will afford a clue. You} 
may all feel that you’re strong enough to | 
defy the law and destroy property and | 
commit violence. But even supposing 
this is true—what can you gain by it? 
Do you think the company whose pipe 
you cut will ever again employ you to} 
drive its wagons? Drasnoe would rather 
let his oil forever run to waste than be 
coerced into letting you handle it. And | 
you can’t so easily carry matters with a | 
high hand —’’ | 

‘You begin to threaten us!’ cried 
O’Brien. ‘*We’ve had enough —’’ 

“*T don’t mean to threaten,’’ Ross | 
replied. ‘‘I’m just trying to make a) 
and that was John Denny. He called me a| complete statement of the case. Ina moment I’ll | 
coward to my face this morning; and when I | talk in a way that you can’t regard as threaten- 
came here -a couple of hours ago, and found | ing. Butas to your being able to override the law 
him on duty as constable, I felt 1’d found more | —you know, of course, what will happen. The 
trouble than I was looking for. Well, we talked | company will spend its last cent fighting for its 
the whole matter out—and came to an under- | rights. It will hire men to protect its property. | 





SUNK BY E. L. DRAKE. AFTER OVER A YEAR'S WORK, OIL 
WAS STRUCK AUGUST 29, 1859. 


| standing. And maybe, after talking this other |The community will be roused against you. | 


matter out, you and I can come fo an under- | You’ll have to fight with the company’s watch- 
standing. |men; you can’t go on cutting its pipe with | 

‘*Here’s the situation. A pump and a pipe! impunity. And meanwhile you’ll be black- 
together are going to do for almost nothing | listed by the company, whereas, if you accept | 
more than all you men have been in the habit | this overturn in a peaceful spirit, the company | 
of doing for a good deal of money. They’re | will try to give work of some kind to as many | 
going to put you out of business. So you get |of you as want it. Now I’ve come to the end 
together and decide to put the pipe out of busi- | of everything that may sound threatening. Are | 
ness. And you mean to keep putting it out of | you willing I should go on for a few moments | 





| business just as often as it resumes. Isn’t that | longer ?’’ 
| stating the case ?’’ | 

**Will you give me five minutes?’’ he asked. | 
‘I’m in your power; I’m all alone. Will you | 


| **No ” shouted O’Brien. But ‘‘Yes!’’ cried | 
Two or three of the men laughed uneasily ; | the others; and some of them turned to O’ Brien | 
there was no dissent. | and bade him be still. 
‘“‘Now you can do that to-night; you can| ‘‘I want you to know that last week I ten- | 
keep on doing it for a while. But you must dered my resignation as superintendent, to take 
see—your common sense must tell you—that effect next Monday. Next Monday | start for | 







they don’t go into things with their eyes shut. 


and nobody knows how much after that. Why, 


**Remember that patent churn, Daniel? And 
out?’”’ 

“Of course I do. You’ve reminded me of it 
But this is different. This isn’t a 


DANIEL BROUGHT THE NOTE AND MORTGAGE 
FOR HIS WIFE'S SIGNATURE, 


‘Now, Maria,” he went on, coaxingly, 
“*don’t be offish. I’m doing this more on your 
account and Rosetta’s than on my own. I 
want you to take some comfort as you get along | voice. ‘A thousand dollars!’ she gasped, at 


in his life, and this is mine.” ‘*Why, I’m going to borrow it of Mr. Evans 
**For the land sake, Daniel! You talk as if | —just for the time being.’’ 
‘‘And mortgage the farm? O Daniel, you 
don’t mean it!’’ 


‘‘Well,’? said Daniel, avoiding his wife’s| ‘‘It isn’t going to be one of these long- 





fifteen shares left, and we got to bantering, and | ‘‘I can pay off quite a part of it before snow 
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curred to me that that would be a pretty good 
thing for those of you to do who are out of a 
job and so have a hankering to fight somebody.’’ 
He spoke the words with a smile; by the 
lantern-light he could see the smile reflected on 
the faces of some of the men. ‘‘I hope you’]l 
think better of fighting the company—for if you 
don’t, I’ll have to stay here and deprive General 
Grant of my services.’’ This time the smile 
on his face was echoed by a murmur of laugh- 
ter. ‘‘I’d be mighty glad if those of you who 
feel bound to fight somebody would join me 
next Monday and start for the Wilderness. 1 
don’t know that it would be any more of a fight 
than you’d get by staying here and tackling the 
company—but I guess it would be enough. 
That’s all I have to say; and now if you think 
the only thing is to string me up on one of those 
trees, I can’t help myself.’’ 

**T guess there won’t be any lynching!’ mut- 
tered one of the men; from the others there 
issued only sheepish, uncomfortable laughter. 
O’ Brien was silent. 

‘*Well,’’ remarked Murphy, at last, ‘‘L don’t 
know but I may join your soldier squad on 
Monday, captain. Looks like things will be 
kind of quiet round here for a full-grown fightin’ 
man.’’ 

At this there was loud laughter, and Ross 
knew that he had won. 

‘*You think, Mr. Ross,’’ said a man, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘if a fellow was to stay, the company 
might find him a job?’’ 

“T think so. That will be one of the problems 
for my successor—who, by the way, is lying 
there with his feet tied.’’ 

The men gazed at one another; Denny lay 
speechless and amazed. Then one of the men 
turned to O’ Brien. 

**O’ Brien,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘if you and me 
are looking for jobs, suppose we untie his feet.’’ 

At eight o’clock on Monday morning there 
waited at the railway-station a group of ten 
men, who were starting South to join Grant’s 
army. Among them was one whom the others 
half-jestingly, yet half-seriously also, called 
‘‘captain.’’ He stepped apart from the rest to 
speak to a one-armed man and a boy who had 
just driven up to the platform. The sound of 
the approaching train made itself heard. 

‘*You’ll be sure to see father for me, won’t 
you, Mr. Ross?’’ said the boy. 

‘Sure. I’m glad you had word he was all 
right. I'll send you a letter as soon as I see 
him—and I’1l tell him all about you. Good-by, 
Elmer!’ 

He turned to the one-armed man. 

‘*Good-by, Denny !’’ 

The train rushed along the platform as Denny 
gripped Ross’s hand. 

**Good-by, Mr. Ross—thank you —’’ His 
voice broke, but he regained it. ‘‘Come back 
to us—and come back—whole !’’ 

Then, amid the cheers of the few who had 
gathered to see the departure, the recruits 
boarded the train, and the train pulled away. 

**He will come back !’’ said Denny to Elmer, 
with conviction. ‘‘Even if the whole of Lee’s 
army lays a trap for him, he’ll come back.’’ 


arguing with you, Daniel,’’ said Mrs. Lang, 
finally, dropping her voice from the key to 
which it had been raised. ‘‘You are clean 
bewitched. But when you wake up some day 
to find that you’ve been swindled out of house 
and home, perhaps you will remember that I 
told you beforehand.’’ And having thus spoken, 
she left the room. 

When Daniel brought the note and mortgage 
for his wife’s signature the next day he was 
quite prepared to be met by further remon- 
strance, and perhaps refusal; but much to his 
relief she complied without a word, although 
the look on her face as she wrote her name 
under his on each of the two documents was 
certainly eloquent. 

After Daniel had folded them and taken them 
away, so far as this particular subject was 
concerned, there was a silence in the Lang 
household that lasted for many a day. 

It was different in the town at large. Wherever 
men congregated the talk was about petroleum, 
until it might have seemed that boring for oil 
up in Canada was Greenhill’s leading home 
industry. 

It must be nearly forty years now since the 
brief period of Mr. Rosencraft’s activities in 
Greenhill, but that suave and engaging gentle- 
man and the enterprise that he brought to the 
attention of many substantial citizens are even 
yet not wholly forgotten. 

Late in the autumn Daniel Lang was ‘‘drawn 
on the jury,’’ and consequently was absent 
from home for some days. 

On the day that he was expected to return, 
Rosetta, the fourteen-year-old daughter of the 
house, came from an errand to the village with 
startling news. 7 

“‘O mother,’’ she exclaimed, as she rushed 
into the house, ‘‘what do you think? Squire 
Marks and Deacon Locke got back from Canada 
yesterday. They had been up there to look 
after those oil-wells, and it seems they didn’t 


**Money in oil!’’ seoffed Mrs. Lang. ‘‘Yes,|/on the spur of the moment, so to speak, he | flies, and the balance next year. You don’t | find the least sign of oil. They couldn’t find 
for Rosencraft, no doubt! And the oil is all | offered ’em to me for an even thousand. He seem to realize that the dividends will be coming | Mr. Rosencraft, either, and now they say that 
the shares aren’t worth the paper they are 
printed on. I guess everybody is pretty much 
stirred up about it. They say Mr. Evans takes 


on his tongue. He’s a smooth one. I told | 


you, from the first —’’ 


‘*Now, Maria, do be reasonable. Do you 


was sorry the minute I took him up, but it was | in right away.’ 
too late.’’ | The discussion lasted for a long time, but | 
A full minute passed before Maria found her! with no effect on either side. ‘‘It’s no use | 
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it dreadfully hard, and talks about going to the 
poorhouse. ”’ 

“‘T guess he won’t go to the poorhouse at 
present,’’ said Mrs. Lang, remembering a cer- 
tain note that she had signed. She had grown 
very pale as she listened to the tiews, but she 
made no other comment. 

‘*Mother,’’ asked Rosetta, presently, ‘‘how 
much money has father lost?’’ 

‘*He hasn’t lost anything to speak of,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘I want you to remember that when 
you are away from home,’’ added Mrs. Lang, 
significantly. 

A little later she said, with an attempt at 
cheerfulness, ‘‘Wouldn’t you like to spend the 
rest of the day with your cousin Addie? You 
haven’t been there for some time. You may 
stay to supper if Aunt Emma invites you.’’ 

The girl was glad enough to escape from 
what she felt to be an atmosphere of trouble, 
and Mrs. Lang was left alone with her thoughts 
to await the coming of her husband, whom she 
expected on the stage at five o’ clock. 

In spite of her abstraction, she went about 
her preparations for the evening meal with 
more than usual care; and by five o’clock the 
supper-table, in its company dress of snow- 
white cloth, china tea-set and highly polished 
steel knives and forks, made a brave display of 
frosted cake, custards, quince preserves, and 
other more substantial dishes, while from the 
oven stole forth the aroma of ‘‘cream-of-tartar 
biseuits’’ almost ready to take their place at the 
feast. 

The sound of wheels was heard, followed by 
the ‘‘Whoa!’’ of the stage-driver; and peering 
through the window, Mrs. Lang saw her 
husband walking slowly up the path, carpet- 
bag in hand. She met him at the door, and 
one glance at his face convinced her that he 
had heard the news. 

‘*‘Why, how pale you are!’’ she cried, invol- 
untarily. 

“*Yes,’’ said he, ‘‘I’m completely broken up. 
This has been too much for me. I can hardly 
hold up my head.’’ 

Now was the time for Mrs. Lang’s ‘‘I told 
you so,’’ but as she looked at his haggard face 
the words, even if they were in her mind, died 
on her tongue. 

*“*O Daniel,’’ she implored, ‘‘don’t take on 
about it! Keep up your courage, and we’ll 
weather it yet.’’ 

“*Oh, yes,’’ said he, a little more cheerfully, 
“‘T presume I’ll be all right by morning. You 
see, the jury couldn’t agree on that last case, 
and they kept us out all night, and I never 
could stand being broken of my rest.’’ 











soon declared that he felt like a new man. ‘‘I 
can’t help thinking, though,’’ he said, ‘‘about 
the people that went into that oil speculation. 
To be sure, those that lost the most are the ones | 
best able to lose. I guess I was the only one | 
foolish enough to think of mortgaging his farm. 
Strange,’’ he mused, ‘‘that that Rosencraft, 





3: HE first steamer to cross 
the Atlantic was the lit- 
tle Savannah, which, 

starting on May 25, 1819, from 
the city of her name in Georgia, 
reached Liverpool in twenty-five 
days, having used her engines 
|on only six days of the entire 
| number. 
The Savannah carried the 
| sails of a full-rigged ship, and 
when the wind was with her, 
her paddle-wheels were detached 
and hauled in on deck, and she depended on 
her canvas alone. 
For years after this many sailing-ships made 
better records than hers without any engines at 
all, and even after the establishment of regular 
lines of steamers, like the Cunard in 1840 and the | 

Inman in 1850, the clippers ; 

occasionally beat them in 
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COMPARISON OF THE HORSE-POWER 
OF THE FIRST AND LATEST STEAM- 
SHIPS OF ONE LINE. 





pleasant-spoken chap he was, should have 
turned out to be such a sharper.’’ 

**Well, you remember | —’’ began Mrs. Lang; 
but she stopped short. 

“*Yes, Maria,’’ said Daniel, with a chuckle, 
as he broke open another fluffy biscuit, ‘‘1’ll 


| own up—you told me so.’’ 





was carried along the open deck 
in all weathers. The staterooms 
were down below, and small 
and dark—totally dark but for the 
pale rays of a dead light in 
the daytime and the yellow beam 
of a candle in a locked lantern at 
night. No electric bells to call 
the stewards, no barber’s shop, 
no lounging-room. A few con- 
veniences counted as the height 
of luxury. 

The steamer might roll and 
pitch and dip her nose into the gray, green surges, 
but she advanced, laboring but triumphing, 
retarded but not stopped, despite all that tempest 
leagued with sea could do against her. The 
unceasing throb of the engine and the long white 
wake churning astern told confidently of her 
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|improvements introduced in the Atlantic, 
Oceanic, Baltic, Adriatic, Republic and 
Celtic, which formed the original fleet of the 
White Star line. 

Rakish in appearance, and with less beam in 
proportion to their length than usual, they 
were built for speed, too, and in May, 1872, the 
Adriatic made an average of fourteen and a 
half knots. 

That put the Inman line on its mettle, and its 
new ship, the City of Berlin,—now the United 
States transport Meade,—spurted to a record of 
over fifteen knots in 1875, which was taken from 
her within a year by two newer White Star 

| ships, the Britannic and the Germanic. Then 
came the Arizona of the Guion line, with a 
speed of sixteen knots, and it was at about this 
time that the term ‘‘ocean greyhound’’ was first 
heard. 

The Arizona’s best passage from New York 

to Queenstown was seven days, eight hours 
and eleven minutes. The Guion line was not 
satisfied with this, however, nor were the 
} Inman and Cunard lines, and between the 
autumn of 1881 and the spring of 1882 each of 
the three had a new ship afloat, designed to 
wrest supremacy from the others. 

One was the Servia of the Cunard line, an- 
other the Alaska of the Guion line, and the 
third the City of Rome of the Inman line. 
They represented a great advance not only in 
power, but in dimensions and luxury. The 
victory again fell to the Guion line, the Alaska 
at her best making sixteen and three-quarters 

knots, so that the passage was 
reduced to less than seven 














| favorable winds. Thus the 
|clipper Dreadnought made 
| the passage from New York 
to Queenstown in nine days 
and seventeen hours, and 
| several years elapsed before 
| this achievement was ex- 
| celled by any mail-steamer. 
| It was only in favorable winds 
‘that such speed could be 
| Shown, however; when the 
| winds were adverse the vessel 
| dependent on sails alone 
_ lagged behind, beating and 
| tacking, while the steamer 
| Steadily forged ahead on a 
direct course from port to port. 
| Although on one voyage the 
| packet-ship might outrun the 














| mail-steamer, on the next 
| the former took three or four 
| times longer than her steam 


STEAMSHIP OF THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE ENTERING PORT. 


‘*Why, Daniel, haven’t you heard what has | rival, and it was the regularity of the passage | mastery. She sped through the desolate waste 


happened ?’’ asked Maria, in surprise. Then, 
in answer to his questioning look, she rapidly 
told the tale of the bursting of Greenhill’s 
petroleum bubble. 

‘*But don’t you be down-hearted,’’ she said. 
‘*We are still young and have our health, and 
we’ ll pay off that mortgage, every cent. Rosetta 
is old enough now to help. And, Daniel,’’ 
she hurried on, ‘‘I don’t blame you 
one bit. Smarter men than you got 
caught. And I don’t forget that you 
went into this mostly for my sake and 
Rosetta’s.’’ 

Daniel had listened at first in a dazed 
silence, but now a smile slowly broke 
over his face, and he was moved to 
speak. ‘‘It is kind of tough for those 
that were in it, no mistake, but I guess 
it doesn’t concern me personally very 
much.’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ cried his 
wife, in amazement. ‘‘Tell me, did 


|of her competitor, rather than greater comfort | 
| or security, that displaced her altogether in the | 
| fifties. About twelve days was then the average | 
| duration of the mail-steamer’s passage across 
| the Atlantic. 
| As I recall the vessels of the sixties, ves- 
sels then regarded as daring innovations, and 
compare them with what we have in their 
successors of to-day, it seems to me 
that in an age of invention and prog- 
ress nothing has been more wonder- 
ful than the advance made in the 
conquest of the sea through the devel- 
opment of the transatlantic liners. 
For many years these vessels. were 
essentially ships into which engines 
had been built not as the sole power of 
propulsion, but as an auxiliary. 
They were fully rigged as brigs, 
barks or ships. The boatswain’s 
whistle, with its eery call penetra- 
ting the bluster of the gale like a 





you really have sense enough to sell 
out ?’’ 

“*T had sense enough not to buy in; 
that is, if you can call it my sense,’’ 
he replied, modestly. ‘‘Fact is, you 


at the last minute. I was on my way sg ate flowed aboard with little chance to 
to Mr. Evans’s for the money when ppg am a drain off beween the high bulwarks, 


my courage finally failed me, and I tore 


up the note and mortgage, and went and told | 


Rosencraft that I had backed out.’’ 
Mrs. Lang drew a long breath. 


me??? 

‘*Well, Maria,’’ said he, hesitatingly, ‘‘that 
was the mean part of it, and I’m sorry enough 
now. But it was this way. I still had just 
about as much faith in those shares as ever, 
and I says to myself, ‘She has always been 
coming at me with her ‘‘I told you so,” and 
now I’ll get even with her. I won’t say a 
word about it till those dividends begin to roll 


in, and then when she wants to know why we | 
don’t get ours, I’ll tell her it is because I) 


followed her advice. Then I’ll have my chance 
to say, ‘‘I told you so!”’ for the rest of my 
natural life.’ But I’m terribly ashamed of it 
how, especially considering how you took it 
when you thought I’d lost the money. I ask 
your forgiveness, Maria.’’ 

But Maria would not allow her husband all 
the penitence. 

“*T know I’ve been too fault-finding at times,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but I’m going to do better. For one 
thing,’’? she added, smiling through her tears, 
“T’ll try not to say ‘I told you so!’ again as 
long as I live.” 

They sat down to supper, and Daniel, as he 
availed himself of the ‘‘good home cooking,’’ 
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were so set against it that I gave it up ariantic uNnerR com- 


**For | 
goodness’ sake, Daniel, why didn’t you tell | 


stiletto of sound, was seldom silent. 
The crew toiled along the wet deck 
knee-deep and deeper in the swash, 
singing their ‘‘ chanties,’’ — ‘‘ Pull 
Away for Liverpool Town’’ and the 
rest,—as, drenched by the seas that 





they trimmed staysail, mainsail, top- 
sail, topgallant and royal in response to every 
change of the wind. 





Then there was no marine telegraph, such as 
now keeps the bridge in touch with every part 
of the ship. Orders to 
the engineer were bel- 


of waters, heaving in dark masses and feathered 
crests to a horizon as sharp and threatening as 
splintered glass, and all on board, even the cap- 
tain on the bridge, felt the exultation of conquest 
and a sense of the invincible as she swept along 
with ponderous dignity and perhaps passed one 
of the old clippers hove to under bare poles 
and unable to make headway in those engulfing 
seas. 

The first Cunarder, the Britannia, had an 
average speed of eight knots. That was in 
1840, and with few exceptions each addition to 
the fleet did a little better. ‘The Scotia, built in 
1864, the last of the side-wheel steamers, attained 
an average of thirteen and a half knots from 
Queenstown to New York, and fourteen .knots 
in the other direction. No especial effort to 
beat this record was made until 1871, when the 
White Star line set the pace and started so keen 
a rivalry between competing lines that nearly 
every year since has seen some notable reduc- 
tion in the time of passage. 

More than that, although sail was not 
abandoned in them,—in fact, they had four 
masts and carried sails on each,—the new 
steamers with which the White Star line began 
its transatlantic service were of a novel type, 
and much superior in passenger accommodations 
to all those that had preceded them. 

Other lines had been content to repeat in each 
new ship the arrangements of the old, without 
considering that new conditions called for radical 
changes. ‘The innovations made by the White 
Star line took the saloons and staterooms from 


| the stern to amidships, where the motion of | 


days. 

Although they made no ree- 
ords for speed ‘as compared 
with this, the Servia was for 
several years the commodore 
ship of her line, and the Rome 
acquired laurels from the 
beauty of her lines, which 
was a distinguishing feature 
of the Inman Company’s ves- 
sels. 

Where now are these para- 
gons of ships— these ocean 
greyhounds, the pride of their 
owners and crews, these won- 
ders of yesterday? Both the 
Servia and the Rome were 
broken up by the junkman, 
and most of the old iron of the 
Rome was sent to Canada, 
where it was made into water- 
piping. Stripped of all her 
finery, emptied of boilers and engines, the 
Alaska, that used to come into port so bravely, 
with her passengers glowing from the excitement 
of her velocity, is now used as a floating lodging 
for sailors and workmen in the docks of Barrow- 
in-Furness. 

No ship has been allowed to hold the record 
long, and in a little more than two years it 
passed from the Alaska to the America, of 
the National line, which hitherto had been con- 
tent with slow and sure steamers, counting 
chiefly on steerage passengers and cargo for 
profits. The America was the first ship to 
have a domed saloon, and was designed by J. 

H. Biles, professor of naval architecture in the 
University of Glasgow, and a contributor to 
The Youth’s Companion. At her best she 
made three-quarters of a knot more than the 
Alaska, cutting down the passage to six days, 
fourteen hours and eight minutes. 

But her reign as queen of the seas was very 
brief. Only two months later another new 
ship of the Guion line, the Oregon, attained 
an average speed of between eighteen and 
nineteen knots, both on the westward and on 
the eastward passage. 

The cost of high speed is enormous, and each 
knot added costs more than the knot that pre- 
ceded it. The Guion line was ruined by its 
| record-breakers, and in the end the Oregon 
was transferred to the Cunard line, under whose 
flag she sailed until she was sunk by collision 
with a schooner off Fire Island. 

Her builders, who were also the builders of 
the Arizona and the Aluska, were now em- 
ployed by the Cunard line, and from them came 








lowed down a speak- 
ing-tube, orders to the 
wheel-house astern were 
hoarsely passed by word 
of mouth along the open 
deck from the captain 
to the officers at their 
stations, and repeated 
back to the bridge in the 
|same way as soon as 
| they were obeyed. 
| ‘*Hard aport!’’ from 
the captain. 

‘*Hard aport!’’ from 
| the officer midway be- 
tween the bridge and the 























| wheel-house, and again 
| ‘*Hard aport!’’ from 
the quartermasters at 


THE FIRST CUNARD LINER COMPARED WITH THE LATEST. 


the double wheel, who by the strength of their| the ship is less perceptible than elsewhere. | the Umbria and the Etruria, each about a 


arms and the weight of their bodies alone made | Better promenade space, better ventilation, better knot faster than the Oregon. 


the helm answer. 
The passengers were all berthed far aft, | 
although the galley was forward, and the food | 


illumination, barbers’ shops and comfortable 
lounging-rooms, and better connections between 
galley, pantry and saloon, were among the other 


They held the 
record for another two years, when the old 
Inman line, reorganized with American capital 
as the Inman and International, left all other 
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ships behind by putting into commission the | in the drawing-room and then in the palm- | By touching a button he can in event of collision la rap for the principle of the thing,’’ he said. 


City of Paris—now the Philadelphia—and | garden, one has to see the surging billows to be instantly and automatically close all the bulk- 
the City of New York,—now the New York, | convinced that one is not in some fashionable | head doors between the water-tight compart- 


which in speed, magnificence 
and appliances for safety marked 








a new era in transatlantic traffic. 

They were twin-screw ships, 
and there may be a few readers 
who need to be told what that 
means. The twin-screw had 
already been used in two or three 
small vessels and some war-ships, 
but up to this date all the princi- 
pal liners had been provided with 
but one engine working on one 
propeller, and when, as some- 
times happened, the shaft broke, 
or the engine met with any kind 
of accident, they had to drift about 
the ocean until they were picked 
up by some other steamer and 
towed into port. Sometimes when 
thus disabled they were missing 
for a month or more, and cruel 
anxiety prevailed ashore as to 
their fate. 

By dividing the power between 
two distinctly separate engines, 
working on two propellers, the 
enormous strain was distributed, 
and if one engine became useless, 
the other enabled the ship to 
continue her voyage at about a 
two-thirds speed. 
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Although the twin-screws were 
criticized by even such eminent 
engineers as Sir William Pearce, 
the builder of the Oregon and a 
long line of greyhounds, who declared to me that 
they were unsuited to the passenger trade, they 
have proved their superiority, and no steamers 
designed for high speed have been built without 


CROSS-SECTION OF A MODERN 
TRANSATLANTIC LINER. 


hotel ashore. 
wheel manned by four men in the early ships 
one-twelfth her size, she is steered by steam, 
and her rudder, weighing many tons, is con- 


them since they were vindicated in the City of | trolled by a wheel not more than four feet in 


Paris and the City of New York. 

In those vessels also the hulls were subdivided 
into an increased number of water-tight com- 
partments, and provided with double or cellular 
bottoms, making them as nearly unsinkable as 
anything afloat can be. 

While she was quite new one of the engines 
of the Paris collapsed. The same kind of 
accident would have sunk any of her predeces- 
sors, but she made port, and although relatively 
small now, is still, in her eighteenth year of 
service, one of the smartest ships on the 
Atlantic. Both she and her sister, the New 
York, together with the St. Louis and the 
St. Paul, are engaged in what is now known 
as the American line, and they are the only 
fast ships on the Atlantic flying the Ameri- 
can flag, all the others being German, 
French or British. 

The Paris’s record of five days, nineteen 
hours and eighteen minutes was slightly 
bettered by the Teutonic, with which and 
her sister, the Majestic, the White Star 
line reappeared in the race; and then the 
Cunard line, that had been lagging for 
several years, brought out the Lucania and 
Campania, both built on such a scale that 
they were able to take the record and to 
keep it from 1893 till 1897. They were the 
first twin-serew Cunarders, and they came 
from the yards of Sir William Pearce, who 
in the past had emphatically decried that 
form of propulsion. Their maximum was 
twenty-two knots. 

Since then the Germans have been 
supreme with such ships as the famous 
Deutschland, of the Hamburg-American 
line, which has an average of over twenty- 
three knots an hour. 

Imagine a ship close on seven hundred 
feet in length and with a tonnage of sixteen 
thousand driving through the huge Atlantic 
waves at the rate of more than twenty-seven 
miles an hour! 

Some people prefer less speed and more 
steadiness, and although competing for the 
record with greyhounds, both the English 
and the German lines have added to their 
fleets in recent years an intermediate class 
of ships of only moderate speed, but in 
dimensions and appointments fully equal to 
the faster ones. The Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria and the Amerika of the Hamburg- 
American line are the latest examples of 
this class. 

The Auguste Victoria displaces over 
forty thousand tons of water, and her length 
is over one hundred feet more than double 
the height of the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington. She has a music-room and a 
library, a flower-shop, a string band and 
a brass band, a candy-shop, an information 
bureau, a manicure parlor, electric and salt- 
water baths, a gymnasium, a nursery, a 
palm-garden, an @ la carte restaurant and 
a table d’hote restaurant,—with seats for over 


six hundred diners,—two smoking-rooms, and | 
an elevator to carry passengers befween the | 


six decks on which they are berthed. She 
has a crew of nearly six hundred men, not 
to speak of ladies’ maids, trained nurses, 


diameter; a child could turn it easily. An 
| electric telegraph and telephones put the cap- 


‘*But they liked to see a fuss, and were glad 
of an excuse for not pledging much money.”’ 
ments. Her masts are but bare poles—sails| ‘‘There was only about four hundred dollars 
have gone out of use. They began to be aban- pledged,’’ answered Hansel. ‘‘ Surely that 
<loned several years ago, and no transatlantic | won’t be enough to pay Cameron’s tuition for 
liner now carries them. | the rest of the year?’’ 

High over the bridge one can see what seems | ‘**No, it won’t, I guess. But it doesn’t help 
like an empty kite frame, and that is the web us much just at present, for Cameron’s tuition 
that catches the wireless messages from other | is paid up to Christmas. He may have to get 
ships and the land, and keeps us in touch with | out then, but he can play football all he wants 
both when nothing is visible of either. They | to meanwhile.’’ 
give their news to us, and we give ours tothem. | ‘‘That’s so,’’ said Hansel, ruefully. 
It all appears in the little newspaper that is | forgotten that.’’ 
published on board every afternoon. | “It may keep him from coming back next 

It cannot be surprising that vessels of this | year, though. And that’s what I had in mind 
type are favorites with an increasing number of | when I decided to start things going last night. 
travellers; what is surprising is that with their | It didn’t enter my head until after the meeting 
magnificence they are remunerative to their | had been called to order. Then it dawned on 
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owners. 

We are not likely to see the luxuriousness 
and substantial comfort of the Kaiserin and 
the Amerika surpassed in our time, although 
further novelties, such as a swimming - tank 
and a tailors’ and dressmakers’ shop for pressing 
and repairing clothes are to be introduced in a 
slightly larger ship which the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line is now building. 

But the reign of the record-breaker is not 
ended. The man ina burry is still with us. 

For business reasons or for the delight in the 
newest thing and the exhilaration of speed, 


me that here was a chance too good to waste. 
I was afraid you wouldn’t understand what 
was wanted, though, when I’d read that ‘team 
| expense’ item. But you did. 

‘*By the way, we have one new convert. 
| Spring was down to see me this morning before 
'I had finished breakfast. You know he’s an 
'editor on the Record, and he says he’s going 
|to write a hot editorial for the number which 
comes out next week. I told him to go ahead, 
but I don’t believe it will amount to much.’’ 

‘*But he seemed earnest enough last night.’’ 
*‘Oh, Spring’s earnest enough, but, you see, 








| 


there is still a demand for faster and faster | the Record’s censored by the faculty, and if 
ships, and this summer the Cunard line will , they don’t want a thing to appear, it doesn’t. 
add to its fleet two vessels designed to make an | And I don’t believe they’d let anything very 
average of twenty-five knots. They will be | vigorous get in for fear it would hurt the repu- 


nearly eight hundred feet long,—more than sixty 
feet longer than any other ship afloat,—and, 


will be propelled by four screws, working with 
seventy thousand horse-power on the turbine 
plan, which it is claimed allows the greatest 
speed without vibration. Their dimensions are 
close to the limit of existing channels and docks, 
and together they represent in building alone a 


| tain in communication with all parts of her. | cost of twelve and a half million dollars. 











HE WAS BEGINNING TO BE LOOKED UPON AS “QUEER.” 


Dana. Try to drop in to see me for a few min- 
utes between seven and eight this evening. I am 
asking Dorr also. Yours, Ames. 


@) ANSEL found this note in the rack the | ‘‘Folsom asked me to tell you he wanted you | 
‘ next forenoon. 


! 


he’s for or against us. Perhaps Bert and his 
crowd have asked him to call usdown. Well —” 
**O Phin!’ called a fellow across the campus. 


Later, coming out of | to come up to his room this afternoon. ’’ 


Academy 3 after a geometry recitation, 


“All right, Billy. Much obliged. Harry’s 


| tation of the school.’’ 


*‘Oh, I see. Well, you stop here to-night 


In contrast with the big double | each burning a thousand tons of coal per day, | and we’ll go over to see Ames together. I’ll 


| be ready at seven, if you like.’’ 

‘*All right. And I mustn’t forget to call on 
Harry this afternoon. I dare say he’s wild 
about it.’’ 

But Phin found when he made his visit that 
he had not done justice to the manager’s sense 
of humor. Harry seemed to think that it was 
a pretty good joke, and was not satisfied until 
Phin had told his story of the mass-meeting. 

‘* Bert was up here this forenoon,’’ said 
Harry, with a chuckle. ‘‘He’s frothing at the 
mouth. He says it was all my fault; that I 
shouldn’t have given you the statement, that 
I had no business being sick, and a lot more. 
But how was I to know you were going to read 
that statement? I thought you just wanted it 

in case somebody began asking questions. I 
wish I could have been there—in the back 
of the hall, I mean—and heard it. Billy 
Cutler says Field looked as if he was sitting 
on a hot stove !’’ 

“‘I’m sorry if I’ve got you into trouble, 
Harry, but it was too good a chance to let 
go by. And Hansel Dana —’’ 

‘*Hansel Dana!’’ interrupted Harry, 
with a grin. ‘‘There it is! He’s at the 
bottom of the whole shindy. He’s a perfect 
idiot, but you can’t help liking him.’’ 

‘*You don’t think that, Harry,’’ said 
Phin, gravely. ‘‘You know well enough 
that he’s right.’’ 

‘Right? Well, maybe he is right, but 
why can’t he be satisfied with being right? 
What is it about virtue being its own 
reward? Besides, it’s all perfectly useless ; 
Billy Cameron’s tuition is all paid for the 
term, and nothing can stop him from play- 
ing football now !’? 

‘*We’re working for next year.” 

‘*That’s all right, then. Go ahead; you 
have my blessing. I sha’n’t be here next 
year. But just at present I’m manager of 
the old team, and I don’t want it beaten.’’ 

‘‘Neither do we,’’ said Phin, ‘‘but we 
want it to win honestly.’’ 

Hansel dropped in just before dinner- 
time, after Phin was gone, and had to listen 
to very much the same remarks that had 
been made for Phin’s benefit. But when 
Harry made the statement that nothing 
could prevent Cameron from playing foot- 
ball, Hansel took him up. 

**You wait and see,’’ he said. 

‘I will wait and see,’’ answered Harry. 
‘*Maybe you’d like to bet on it, Hansel.’’ 

**T don’t bet.’’ 

‘*All right; then I’ll do the betting. If 
Billy doesn’t play in the Fairview game 
I’ll give you—what do you want?’’ 

“*Well,’’ said Hansel, looking about the 
study, ‘‘I need a good sweater. I’ll take 
that white one over there on the couch.’’ 

“All right! The old thing’s got me into 
trouble enough already, and you can have 
it if—but I don’t believe you’ll own it.’’ 

**You wait and see.’’ 

“Get out, you old raven!’’ 
Harry. 

Hansel did not himself much think the 
| white sweater would ever come into his posges- 
| sion, but he felt rather hopeful and pleased this 
| evening. 

In the first place, if Phin and he had accom- 

| plished no more, they had at least stirred things 

| up, for all day the chief subject of discussion 


laughed 


gardeners and musicians. Her furniture is of | he met Phin Dorr, and the two walked over to | probably a bit excited,’’ continued Phin, grimly. | throughout the school had been the mass-meeting 
Hansel’s room together, and discussed the events | ‘‘I hope it won’t make him worse.’’ 


rare and beautiful varieties of wood, upholstered 
in silks, damasks, tapestries and brocades. 

Seen by a passing ship at night, her thousands 
of electric lights make her look like a brilliantly 


| of the evening before and the meaning of Mr. 
| Ames’s summons. 


Hansel was inclined to be elated over the 
skirmish -of the preceding evening, but Phin 


| “He probably sent my note to the house,” | rather discouraged him. 
illuminated town on a hillside. Loitering now | said Phin, thoughtfully. ‘I wonder whether | 


**T don’t believe a quarter of the fellows cared 


Also Hansel 
had suffered public martyrdom, and there is 
nothing like that to help one’s self-respect and 
importance. 

| When he had reached the green that afternoon 


and the place of the star half-back. 
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he had quickly noticed a difference in the bearing 
of the other members of the team. It was not 
that they showed animosity, but they seemed 
to view him distrustfully and avoid him as if 
he had suddenly become an outsider. When 
the line-up came, he found himself relegated to 
right end on the second eleven. 

It was evident that Mr. Ames did not approve, 
and there was a long discussion between him 
and Bert. But in the end the coach shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently, and Hansel went on 
the second and played there all during practice. 
He was on his mettle, and the way in which 
he outplayed Cutler was highly pleasing to his 
adherents, of whom there were not a few among 
the spectators. Hansel knew, and every other 
fellow there knew, that his relegation to the 
scrub team was in the nature of a public dis- 
grace, as punishment for siding against Cameron. 

And if there had been any doubt on this 
point, it would have been dispelled when Hansel 
reached his room after his visit to Harry. 

‘*Well, how do you like the serub?’’ asked 
Bert, who was getting ready for dinner. 

‘* All right,’? answered Hansel. 

‘‘Glad you like it. For that’s where you’re 
likely to play. We can’t have fellows on the 
first team who are trying to get us beaten.’’ 

‘*Don’t you worry about me, Bert,’’ replied 
Hansel, calmly. ‘*You won’t hear any kick if 
I stay on the second from now until I graduate.’’ 

‘*Well, you would stay there if I had my 
way,”’ answered Bert, angrily. 

Ata few minutes after seven Phin and Hansel 
knocked on the door of Mr. Ames’s study in 
Weeks. 

‘*I’ve asked you fellows round here,”’ said 
the coach, ‘‘because I want to know just what 
you’re up to; and I want you to tell me fairly 
and squarely.’’ 

Phin accepted the office of spokesman. He 
told Mr. Ames just what they hoped to do, 
why they hoped to do it, and what they had 
done already. And the instructor heard him 
through without an interruption. 

At the end Mr. Ames said, ‘‘I’m glad to 
know this. And what is the sentiment of the 
school on the subject ?’’ 

‘Divided, sir. I think most of the fellows 
don’t much care. ’’ 

‘I dare say not. There’s been a big change 
in the spirit of the school since I came here; 
five years ago Cameron couldn’t have played 
on the team. I don’t know just what the trouble 
has been, but I do know that we’ve been getting 
more and more lax as regards athletics. I don’t 
like it any better than you do, and once or twice 
I’ve made myself unpopular by trying to correct 
it. But for the last two years I’ ve drifted along 
with the crowd; it’s hard work pulling a lone 
oar against the current. 

‘*Now I can’t put Cameron off the team; he 
would appeal to Doctor Lambert, and would, 
I fancy, be reinstated. In fact, there is very 
little chance of doing away with Cameron this 
year. Perhaps if you succeed in changing the 
sentiment of the school from the present one of 
apathy to one of opposition to unfair methods 
you will have done enough for one year. In 
fact, you’ve got to begin at the bottom and lay 
your foundation; once establish a principle of 
athletic purity, and fellows like Cameron won’t 
trouble you. It isn’t Cameron that’s to blame, 
but the spirit of the school.’’ 

‘*We know that, sir,’’ said Hansel. ‘‘I wish 
we didn’t have to interfere with him. He’sa 
good sort, I think.’’ 

‘*He is,’’ said the coach, heartily. ‘‘He’s 
one of the best-hearted chaps here. I don’t 
believe he would willingly hurt a fly; but for 
all that he isn’t capable of seeing anything out 
of the way in his position here,’’ 

“‘Talking about beginning at the bottom, Mr. 
Ames,’’ said Hansel, ‘‘Folsom the other day 
said he thought the trouble was with the col- 
leges; that they weren't strict, and that the 
schools naturally copied their methods. ’’ 

‘*There’s something in that,’’ answered the 
instructor, ‘‘but not a great deal. I don’t think 
the example of the college influences the school 
very much. What does harm, however, is the 
frantic hunt for material at the school on the 
part of the college captain or coach or trainer. 
That’s something that ought to be stopped. 
The competition becomes so keen that if the 
good athlete has a tendency toward crooked- 
ness he can get almost anything he wants. 

**Why not ask a few of the most prominent 
and influential fellows to meet some evening, 
put the case before them, and see what they 
think about it? If there was sufficient support 
pledged, you might call a mass-meeting to take 
action on the subject. Even if you lost, you 
would have made a stride in the right direction ; 
the more you make the fellows think about the 
question, the nearer you must be to your goal, 
for any fellow who considers the thing fairly 
will have to acknowledge that it’s all wrong.’’ 

‘*Thank you, sir,” said Phin. ‘That seems 
a good idea. Would you attend the first meet- 
ing ?”’ 

Mr. Ames hesitated. 





“Tt may look to you 


like cowardice, Dorr,’”’ he said, finally, “but | 


I’d rather not. It seems to me that I ought to 
preserve neutrality as far as is possible. Besides, 
I don’t think it would be wise to bring the 
faculty element into such a meeting ; you fellows 
could do more on your own initiative. ’’ 

“*Very well, sir, we'll try it.’ 

*‘And I wish you luck,’’ said Mr. Ames, as 


|the boys rose. 

















**Come round whenever you 
can and report progress. And whatever I can 
do for you I will. Oh, by the way, I wouldn’t 


expect too much of that Record article; it’s | led to others. 


just possible the faculty will think it too strong. 
Good night !’’ 

The meeting was duly called in Spring’s study 
in Weeks. The attendance was not encouragingly 
large; out of twenty-eight fellows invited by 
Phin, only thirteen appeared. 
and Spring all spoke. It was difficult at first 


for the audience to eliminate the personal element | 
from the matter, and the general sentiment | 


seemed to be that ‘‘it was mighty hard on Billy 
Cameron.’’ Ultimately, however, most of them 
consented to look at the subject from an abstract 
point of view, after Phin and Hansel had assured 
them that there was nothing against Cameron 
personally, and that it was a principle for which 
they were fighting. 

When the meeting broke up there were six 
converts, most of them fellows whose names 
carried weight; and some of the others had 
consented to ‘‘think it over.’? These promised, 
in any event, to attend the mass-meeting to be 
called for the following Saturday night. On 
the whole, Hansel and Phin were encouraged. 

The Record, when it appeared, was opened 
by them almost breathlessly, but they were 
doomed to disappointment. Spring’s editorial 
had dwindled to a mere paragraph to the effect 
that owing to a feeling of dissatisfaction in some 
quarters over the manner in which the football 
fund had been used, the Record would print 
any statement which the manager desired to 
make. 

The manager only laughed. 

Meanwhile Hansel had been reinstated on 
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LANOOK FELT LIKE AN ANT ON A SPEAR OF GRASS 


WHIPPED BY THE WIND. 


the first team. Bert came to the conclusion 
that two days of disgrace was all that could be 
afforded, owing to the fact that there was no 
one who could fill the culprit’s place at right 
end satisfactorily. 

Hansel went cheerfully back to his position, 
and played as hard as he knew how. Cameron, 
who had been laid off because of injuries received 
in practice, was back again at right half. The 
team as a whole was improving, and there was 
hope among the more sanguine of a victory over 
Warren School. The game with Warren was 
not considered nearly so important as the contest 
with Fairview, and coming as it did, only two 
weeks before the final contest, it frequently 
happened that the game was purposely sacrificed 
in order to spare the light-blue players for the 
supreme conflict. 

But for all that, the Warren game was worth 
winning, and a victory for Beechcroft was con- 
sidered conclusive proof of the team’s ability 
to cope with Fairview. 

Phin was a pretty busy fellow. He got out 
of bed every morning at five o’clock, and attended 


to five furnaces in as many different houses | 


throughout the village. By seven he was at 


home for breakfast, and after that he attended | 


to a few matters about the house. At eight he 
had his first recitation, and from that time on 
was busy with lessons, either studying or re- 
citing, until two o’clock, except for an hour at 
noon. 


Two days a week his recitations lasted until | 


three. From half past three to five he was 
on the football-field, attending to his duties as 
assistant manager. And yet, in spite of all 
this, he found moments now and then to do 
odd jobs for the villagers or students. 

It was no uncommon thing to find Phin beating 


|@ carpet in some one’s back yard long after it | 


Phin, Hansel | 














He 


was too dark to see the stick he wielded. 
had all the work he could do; his personality 
pleased his patrons so much that one customer 
He mended fences, fitted keys, 
whitewashed walls, now and then tried his 


| hand at a small job of painting, cleaned yards, 
|and had soon grown into a village necessity. 


But no matter how much work was called 
for, he could not afford to neglect his school 
duties, for he was trying for a scholarship, and 
on his success depended his continuance at 
Beechcroft. 
a shelf for him, but Phin, scenting charity, 
refused to do it. 

‘You don’t need a shelf,’’ he declared. 
would spoil the looks of your wall. 
insist, I’ll put it up for you the first chance I 
have, and take just what the materials cost.’’ 

‘*You’re a suspicious chap,’’ said Harry, 
sorrowfully. ‘‘I’ve been pining for a shelf over | 
there for years and years, but if you choose 


“Tt 


to assign base motives to my request, I shall | 


Harry tried to get him to put up| 


But if you | 
| in what Harry called the 














continue to go shelfless. I won’t take favors 
from a chap who accuses me of duplicity.’’ 

The intimacy between Phin and Hansel grew 
with every passing day. Hansel was grateful 
for the friendship, for matters in 22 Prince were 
not very comfortable. He and Bert ‘‘passed 
the time of day,’’ and that was about all. 

As for the new friends and acquaintances that 
Hansel had made through Phin, he cultivated 
them carefully, and found pleasure in so doing, 
but as he was beginning to be looked upon as 
**queer,’’ or, as Harry put it, ‘‘peculiar,’’ those 
friends did not turn into chums. Phin and 
Harry were his warmest friends, and that Phin 
finally led in his affections was probably because 
of the bond of interest existing between them 
‘crusade, ’’ 

On the Saturday after Hansel’s reinstatement 
on the eleven came the mass-meeting which, in 
the language of the notice posted, was called 

‘in the interests of cleaner athletics. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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S O the east of Mount Shasta lies the 
country that was once Lanook’s. There 
in the days of his youth he chased deer 

and antelope and led his people against the 
marauding Modocs. The valleys are all fenced 
and farmed now, and Lanook 
in many respects is ‘‘all same 
white man.’’ 

But he loves the old wild 
Indian days, loves to roam 
again in the land of youth 
and strength and achievement. 
The old man was a daily vis- 
itor when I lived in the country 
that was once his, and time 
and time again he would bare 
his forearm and knee, show 
me the deep, livid scars of a 
grizzly’s teeth, and tell me the 
following story. 

Long before the whites came 
he and Nishka, now many 
years dead, were returning 
from Pitt River with a big 
catch of salmon strung on a 
pole carried on their shoulders. 
Nishka walked ahead. Before 
them both ran Lanook’s little 
dog, clearing the path of chip- 
munks and squirrels. 

As they descended a slope 
which overlooks Fall Valley, 
they heard the little dog yelp 
as if in great fear, and saw 
him burst from a manzanita 
thicket. He was pursued bya 
giant grizzly bear. 

Nishka fled. Lanook scram- 
bled up the nearest tree, a 
scrubby juniper. The bear fol- 
lowed the dog straight for the 
master’s perch, until, catching 
sight of Nishka’s buckskin 
garments flitting through the 
brush, he turned and gave him 
chase, 

Lanook, with breath held 
and eyes bulging, watched his friend’s flight. 
He was racing like the wind, but it was as if a 
toddling baby should attempt to outrun his 
father. The great slouching brute gained as if 
the fleet Indian had been hobbled ; in almost no 
time he was close upon him. The poor fellow, 
in despair, dodged, barely escaped the beast’s 
claws, and made a dive into a laurel thicket. 
The bear crashed after—then all was silent. 

The silence awoke Lanook. He leaped from 
his tree, gathered up the bow he had thrown aside 
before climbing, and ran to Nishka’s rescue. 

The bear must have heard the rush of moc- 
casins on the trail, for as Lanook drew within 
close arrow-range, the grizzly emerged from the 
thicket and reared on his haunches, baring teeth 
that were dripping blood. 

Lanook greeted him with two arrows, then 
fled for his tree. The bear, wounded and furi- 
ous, chased him as he had chased his friend, 
with the fearful speed no man could equal. 
Nevertheless, the Indian reached his juniper 
and mn up it like a chipmunk, this time retain- 
ing his hold on his bow. 

In a pouch hung from his neck Lanook 
carried poison made from black spiders, the 
fang-sacs of a rattlesnake and juice of wild 
parsnips; and while the grizzly pursued the 
howling cur round the tree, he tipped three 
arrows with this death-dealing ointment. 






The juniper which Lanook had climbed was | 


the first tree at hand—not at all the one he 
would have chosen to escape a grizzly. Stout 
branches projected from the very ground; be- 
sides, the tree tapered abruptly, and was not 
very tall. Round and round it raced the dog. | 





on his haunches, and sat fiercely watching the 
Indian. Then, his breath recovered, he stood 
upright on his hind legs, and stretched a terrible, 
claw-horned paw upward. “And how he did 
stretch! Lanook said it was as if the animal’s 
limbs pulled out a hand’s length at each joint. 
He climbed till he feared the tapering treetop 
would break. 

The bear soon gave up the reaching idea and 
began to climb. In this he was as awkward 
as he had been agile in the chase; but with the 
lower branches affording support for hind and 
fore paws, it seemed likely that he could work 
his way upward. 

The great weight of the brute made the little 
tree bend alarmingly, and when he wriggled 
and hitched, both of which he did very vio- 
lently, Lanook felt like an ant on a spear of 
grass whipped by the wind. Hope left the 
Indian; in its place came desperate resolution. 
He descended as far as he dared, fitted one of 
the poisoned arrows to his bow, and waited. 

The bear ceased his struggle a moment, and 
threw back his head to look upward. Quick 
as the snake strikes, Lanook buried one arrow, 
then another, in his shaggy breast. The tree 
lurched so then from the bear’s furious climb- 
ing that the third arrow flew wide of the mark, 
and splintered itself on the stony ground. 

Lanook dropped his bow, gave a flying leap, 
and ran, still without hope, for his life. 

He surprised himself with his running, and 
the bear surprised him with his awkwardness 
in getting disentangled from the tree. Lanook 
was a long way down the slope and buoyant 
with hope before the chase began. Filled with 
new strength, he sped onward like a bird. 

The ravine he had chosen for a runway was 
smooth-bottomed and clear of brush; the descent 
was gentle—just right for a long, sweeping 
stride. And yet the grizzly gained, at first by 
leaps and bounds, as a rolling rock bears down 
on one embedded ; then he came on with lessened 
speed, but still gaining. When he was close 
behind, Lanook’s second wind came, and he 
began to pull away from the bear rapidly. He 
knew then that the poison from his arrow-tips 
was working in the blood of his enemy, and 
hope grew strong within him. 

Had his runway remained clear, Lanook 
could have escaped easily, but fortune favored 
the bear. For the ravine suddenly became 
blocked with brush, and the Indian narrowly 
escaped being caught in a corner. As it was, 
the bear was crowding him close before he could 
get out of the gully. 

Here the brush was thinner, but he had to take 
a winding course to avoid bushes and thickets, 
while his pursuer crashed straight through or 
over everything. The bear was at his heels in 
no time, and Lanook, to protect his head and 
chest from the beast’s claws, threw himself on 
his back and kicked out with both feet. 

The grizzly seemed stupid and sluggish, but 
nevertheless made a savage dive at the Indian, 
and buried his teeth in his leg just above the 
knee. Lanook began throwing dirt into the 
enemy’s face, whereupon the grizzly released 
his leg and caught him by the forearm. Still 
undaunted, the Indian sent a handful of dust 
and fine gravel fairly into the brute’s eyes. 

Half-blinded, the bear backed away, pawing 
his eyes furiously. Lanook filled his fist with 
dirt, and lay motionless, waiting. But the bear 
never returned to him. He continued backing 
about and rubbing his eyes, and finally retreated 
into the thick brush, scratched a shallow hole 
there, and lay down. ‘There he was found the 
next day by Lanook’s tribesmen, stone-dead. 

Lanook managed to drag himself back to the 
trail, where he was shortly discovered by 
another party of fishermen, and carried home. 
Nishka was found and cared for also. He 


Finally he made a quick dash, darted into a big | had feigned death throughout the bear’s attack, 


patch of deer brush, and there succeeded in 


eluding his pursuer. 


Soon the grizzly came back to the tree, squatted | 


| and although crippled, lived to tell his children’s 
| children of Lanook, his friend and rescuer, and 


of his battle with the giant grizzly bear. 
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SIR CHENTUNG LIANG-CHENG 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hey have begun to enforce the law against 

Sunday newspapers in Canada, that is, 
against the sale of newspapers on Sunday. 
Early in May fifteen thousand copies of such 
newspapers from the United States were seized 
by government officers on the frontier. 


| rs Columbus never saw the mainland 
of North America, he is to be honored with 
a monument in Washington. Congress has 
appropriated a hundred thousand dollars for 
the purpose, and the commission appointed to 
spend the money met the other day to select a 
site and a design. 


tories of boys ho began small and have 

waxed big are still told, in spite of the cry 
of lessening opportunities and all-embracing 
‘*trusts.’’ The latest is that concerning a boy 
who began by sweeping out a railroad office at 
three dollars a week. He has just been made 
freight manager, at a salary of twenty-five 
thousand. But he has not been sweeping all 
the time. 


Now is the time when all those who play or 

work about the water should study the rules 
for restoring persons apparently drowned. The 
rules prepared for the United States life-saving 
service direct that the efforts to produce natural 
breathing should be continued for from one to 
four hours. No mother would think that even 
five hours was too long to spend, if in the end 
her apparently drowned child opened its eyes 
and breathed again. 


ny Chentung Liang-Cheng, Chinese minister 
to the United States, has been called home 
like his predecessor, Mr. Wu, to serve the empire 
in domestic diplomacy. China has need of all 
her able diplomatists and administrators in her 
vast new scheme of internal reform. One of 
Sir Chentung’s accomplishments, however, will 
be allowed to languish in the Chinese foreign 
office—his Yankee skill at baseball, which he 
acquired along with other liberal arts at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. 


[" its early years the nineteenth century, as if 
zealous to make a name for itself, was very 
active in bringing great men and great deeds 
into the world. Among the many centenaries 
which we shall be celebrating every month or 
two, we should not forget—indeed we have for- 
gotten for three months—the abolition of the 
slave-trade in England in March, 1807. This 
was one of the great acts of the Grenville min- 
istry. The other was an act of spiritual liber- 
ation, the effort to establish religious equality 
by allowing Roman Catholic officers to serve 
in the British army. 


7 to the latest returns from the Chinese 
census, the empire has a population of fully 
four hundred million persons ; enough, certainly, 
to have considerable influence on the future of 
the world if they all become enlightened. It is 
the possibility of depredation that lies in these 
hundreds of millions of Asiatics that keeps the 
military students of the world awake. European 
civilization must be preserved ; and although the 
prospect of an Asiatic invasion of the Western 
countries is remote, so conservative and sane an 
observer as Admiral Mahan has warned Europe 
of the peril of neglecting to prepare against it. 


hreats of native rebellion against British rule 

in India recall the fact that it is just fifty 
years since the terrible Indian Mutiny. The 
triumph of Japan and the recent national self- 
assertion in China are said to have awakened 
the subject peoples of the East to a renewed sense 
of independence, and the new spirit has been 
felt in India. The excellent organization of the 
British Indian government makes it unlikely 
that the horrors of the Sepoy Rebellion can be 
repeated. One of the native leaders was arrested 
immediately, troops were sent to Lahore, and 
in all quarters the government showed itself 
prepared and vigilant. 
ftom of the Indian will rejoice in the fact 

that the lives of countless redskins will be 
saved by the recent arrest of a thirteen-year-old 
Massachusetts boy. He had dug up the hatchet, 
struck it deep into the war-post, and started 
for the far, far West. His armament was an 
air-rifle, a razor, a pair of brass knuckles, two 
toy pistols and a sword. He had run away 
from his home, and his mission was the 
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extermination of Indians. But he had thought- 
lessly omitted to put any wampum in his pocket 
or any parched corn and pemmican in his pouch. 
He got hungry, applied for help at a police 
station, and there his romance ended. 
|" is to be hoped that in all the classes which 

are so soon to be graduated from high schools, 
there will not be one member whose heart is 
embittered by inability to procure such dress as 
the spirit of the class decides is fitting. But 
the hope rests on no very secure foundation. 
Hard - working fathers will give much more 
generously than they can afford, and tired 
mothers will work harder than they ought in 
order that Mabel may look as well as her class- 
mates or that Johnnie may pay his share of the 
class-day expenses ; and there will be loyal, true- 
hearted boys and girls who will remain away 
from the fun, or go shamefacedly and with a 
heartburn, all because of the foolish tendency 
to overdress and overdo in the way of ostentation. 
Is it worth while? Is there any truer or finer 
way in which a class can show its class spirit 
than by taking the ground that the happiness 
of every member is the care of all? To girls 
especially is opened a rare opportunity to be 
gracious and considerate. {et the standard of 
the graduation dress be not what the most well- 
to-do can afford, but what the poorest can get 
without hardship. 

® © 
PROMPTNESS. 


Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Linger’d labors come to naught. 
Robert Southwell, 
> 


THE CAPITAL CITY. 


fforts are being made to create in Wash- 
FE ington a great national university. Such 

an institution would find already made in 
the Congressional Library, the Museum, the 
Smithsonian Institution and the various scien- 
tific departments of the government, an enormous 
material equipment better than the oldest and 
richest universities can afford. These depart- 
ments would also provide, to supplement the 
regular teaching force of the university, a rich 
corps of special lecturers and assistants. 

Whatever may come of this plan, it is a sig- 
nificant expression of feeling long cherished in 
this country that the national capital ought to 
be the chief center of intellectual activities. 

The older cities of natural growth and com- 
mercial supremacy, New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and newer cities, Chicago and San 
Francisco, have necessarily, each as metropolis 
of a section, remained the brain centers of the 
country. Washington has never filled out and 
disguised its artificial framework. A seat of 
power and beauty, it has not become a city 
of homes. 

As national unity develops, the capital city 
must become more and more the heart of the 
country. Berlin and St. Petersburg, hardly less 
artificial in the manner in which they were 
decreed as national capitals, indicate the pos- 
sibilities of the city of Washington. It is be- 
coming a favorite place for wealthy people to 
live in winter. Each year an increasing number 
of the interesting throng drawn to the city by 
special interests finds permanent lodgment there. 

The geographical position, the natural facili- 
ties for traffic, without which no city can have 
healthy life, the unlimited resources of; the 
government to build up a model municipality, 
all conspire to make Washington in every sense 
one of the great cities of the world. 


® © 


THE SPANISH SUCCESSION. 


he birth of a male heir to the Spanish 

. throne has for the present simplified the 

question of the succession, a matter that 

has been responsible for much disturbance in 
the empire, as well as in the rest of Europe. 

The trouble was acute so long ago as 1700, 
when Charles II of the house of Hapsburg 
died, childless, after making Philip, grandson 
of Louis XIV of France, his successor. This 
first Bourbon King of Spain was not recognized 
by the other powers till after a long war, con- 
cluded in 1713. Philip, known as the fifth of 
Spain, proclaimed the Salic law the next year, 
limiting the succession to his male descendants. 

His great-grandson, Ferdinand VII,—one of 
the royal victims of Napoleon’s ambition,—was 
restored to the throne in 1813. In 1829 he married 
his fourth wife, and abrogated the Salic law in 
spite of the protests of his brothers and of the 
French Bourbons. 

His daughter Isabella, born in 1830, was 
proclaimed queen on his death, three years later, 
with her mother as regent. Isabella’s uncle, 
Don Carlos, asserted his claim to the throne 
under the Salic law, but the regent succeeded 
in maintaining her daughter’s position. Don 
Carlos’s descendants have ever since been pre- 
tenders to the Spanish throne. The present 
Carlist claimant is his grandson. 

Queen Isabella was driven from Spain by a 
revolt in 1868, and two years later the Spanish 
succession caused a fresh commotion in Europe. 
The proposition to call to the throne a prince 
of a branch of the Prussian royal house of 
Hohenzollern was the apparent though not the 
real cause of the great war of 1870 between 
France and Germany. 

The throne was offered to Prince Amadeo, 





a son of King Victor Emmanuel of Italy, but 
the task of governing Spain was too-much for 
him, and after a few years he abdicated. Then 
a republic was set up, but it lasted only two 
years, and Alfonso XII, the son of Isabella, 
was restored to the throne without the shedding 
of a drop of blood. 

On Alfonso’s death, in 1885, his daughter 
Maria succeeded him, and was queen till Alfonso 
XIII, the present king, was born, a few months 
later, the ninth of the house of Bourbon to rule 
over Spain. 

If the new prince should die, and Alfonso 
have no other children, his sister’s son would 
succeed him, and in the remote contingency of 
the direct line of descent from Ferdinand VII 
becoming extinct, the Carlist claimant would 


become king. 
* © 


BUT NOT WORDS. 


Thoughts may be called back unspoken, 
Better ones may take their place. 
Martha Shepard Lippincott. 
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ALL IN ORDER. 


rder is Heaven’s first law, and it ought 

also to be woman’s. The only certain 

method of keeping sane and sound the 
complex life of the modern woman—with its 
varying demands from kitchen, nursery, school- 
room, club, town, friends, church—is by a 
careful arrangement of its different occupations 
and pleasures. 

The housemother’s bureau drawers must be 
so well ordered that she need never waste a 
minute hunting for ribbon or glove. Her bread- 
making must not be done at an hour when it is 
likely to be interrupted by a caller, Club day 
and sweeping day will each have its place in 
the week’s program. 

The motto of our grandmothers, ‘‘Do the first 
thing that comes to your hand,’’ will no longer 
serve in this strenuous age. The head must 
plan the work of hand and foot, if the home is 
to be well kept, and weariness held at bay. 

Even the children in an orderly household 
catch the infection of systematic living. A 
five-year-old daughter of an ‘‘up-to-date’’ family 
announced in a twilight talk with her mother 
recently, ‘‘Mama, I have decided not to ask 
so many questions. It wastes so much time! 
I’m just going to keep my ears open and re- 
member all the things 1 hear, and then after I 
go to bed, I shall sort them all out.’’ There is 
the promise of an orderly home-maker. 


* ¢ 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


epeating a warning which it is well to give 

R once a year, The Companion wishes to 
call attention to the prevalence of vacation 
accidents and the preventability of most of them. 

The family which goes away for the summer 
is in new and often strange surroundings. Facts 
about the ordinary home are so well known 
that they are a part of the unconscious life. In 
summer we go to unaccustomed surroundings, 
and this opens the door to accidents. Gas may 
take the place of electricity, or kerosene the place 
of gas. Chimneys draw differently, and flues 
may be defective or need cleaning. 

The water-supply in the country always 
deserves the most careful scrutiny, and the 
increase of typhoid fever in cities every fall is 
an indication that it receives too little attention. 

A new set of dumb animal acquaintances 
opens another door to possible danger. Strange 
horses and dogs, a bull or a ram should not be 
forgotten if there are small children in the 
family. 

Accidents in the woods and on the water are 
always common. Even omitting those which 
are due to the fool who rocks the boat and the 
similar fools who ‘‘didn’t know it was loaded,’’ 
or ‘‘thought it was a deer,’’ there are others 
which are sometimes quite as avoidable if one 
only has the habit of carefulness. 

The camp ax, the fish-hook, the broken bottle 
or dish carelessly thrown out—even the flash- 
light powder of the amateur photographer—are 
all, in a way, dangerous weapons, and should 
be so regarded. 

It is not necessary for one to feel that he takes 
his life in his hands when he goes away for a 
little vacation, but it is well to remember that 
there is hardly one so-called ‘‘accident’’ in a 
dozen which might not have been prevented by 
care and foresight; and well, also, to keep in 
mind how much easier it is to prevent accidents 
than to atone for them or to avoid their dis- 
agreeable and sometimes awful consequences. 
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GOVERNING IRELAND. 


he latest British proposition for bettering 

the government of Ireland falls a long 

way short of home rule. It provides only 

for an Irish administrative council which is to 

have control of various matters, including edu- 

cation and public works. The control of the 

courts, the royal Irish constabulary and the 

Dublin metropolitan police is to remain in 

the hands of the imperial authorities, and the 

Lord Lieutenant is to have the power of veto 
over the acts of the council. 

While this is not home rule, it provides for an 

enlargement of the popular control over Irish 
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affairs. The Conservative government began 
that enlargement in 1898 when it established 
elected county councils throughout Ireland to 
take the place of the appointed officers. 

The present bill is opposed by the Conserva- 
tives, however, on the ground that the Irish 
members of Parliament may have a voice in 
deciding matters of education, public works 
and such like things in England and Scotland, 
although the Scotch and English members are 
to have no power over similar matters in Ireland. 
In brief, the opposition insists that it gives to 
Treland a greater degree of autonomy than is 
enjoyed by the United Kingdom. 

Yet this bill is innocent, indeed, in comparison 
with the mildest Gladstone home-rule measure. 
The bill of 1886 established an independent 
Irish parliament and abolished Irish representa- 
tion in the imperial Parliament. The bill of 
1893, which passed the Commons, but was killed 
in the Lords, also provided for an Irish parlia- 
ment, but reduced Irish representation in West- 
minster and forbade the Irish members to vote 
on propositions affecting England. 

The. Protestant minority governed Ireland 
prior to the act of union of 1801, for the Roman 
Catholics were disfranchised. Since then the 
country has been governed from London. If 
the present bill should pass, Ireland would have 
a greater degree of self-government than it has 
enjoyed for more than a hundred and fifty years. 
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MEMORIALS. 


uch of the long life which Miss Susan B. 
M Anthony gave to the cause of equal 
suffrage was spent in raising funds with 
which to carry on the campaign. A short time 
before her death she expressed to the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, at its meeting in 
Baltimore, her fear that the work would suffer 
from lack of means when she was no longer 
able to help. She also stated her belief that if 
the sum of twelve thousand dollars a year could 
be placed at the disposal of the association for 
the next five years, it would accomplish more 
than all that had been done during the preceding 
thirty years. The ground had been broken 
and the seed sown. People were interested and 
awake to what was in the minds of women. 
It was time to reap some of the results. 
Miss Anthony has been dead but little more 
than a year, yet the fund she asked for is already 
complete. The women who knew her and 
worked with her and understood how close to 
her heart was the cause she served so long, 
decided that they could raise no memorial to 
her memory which would have been more 
pleasing to her. The Susan B. Anthony fund 
of sixty thousand dollars is her monument. 
There is something eminently fitting and 
beautiful in that kind of a tribute to the dead. 
A bust or a statue may say little to those who 
come after; but to continue the work in which 
a loved one was interested here is not merely to 
keep his memory green, and to tell to strangers 
what manner of man he was: it is actually to 
keep alive and imperishable the qualities which 
made him. 
*® & © 


pence yarn “eongresses” or conventions, like 
world fairs, seem to be becoming a habit. In 
Berlin an international sports exhibition has just 
closed. During the whole summer an international 
and colonial exposition pertaining to agriculture, 
industry and commerce will be open in Antwerp. 
The International Dairy Congress will meet at The 
Hague in September, the International Navigation 
Congress was held in St. Petersburg last month, 
and the National Union of Hungarian Bakers is 
holding an international bakery conference and 
exhibition at Budapest. An international congress 
on hygiene will meet in Berlin in September, and 
an international exhibition of motor-boats will 
open this month at Kiel. To all these fairs or 
“eongresses” the government of the United States 
was invited to send delegates and exhibits. 
few months ago it was announced that the 
Italian government had consented to a pro- 
posal of Professor Waldstein of Cambridge Uni- 
versity that there should be an international 
excavation of Herculaneum. It appears that, on 
further consideration, the government has rejected 
the proposal, and no foreign aid will be accepted 
for the excavation of these or any other ancient 
ruins. This is much to be regretted, as Italy is 
not in a financial condition to provide funds for 
an effective prosecution of the work. Although 
Herculaneum itself may not suffer by the delay, 
there are other sites which cry aloud for speedy 
excavation, for valuable evidence is in their case 
being destroyed daily by the “march of modern 
improvement.” a 
na special circular the Department of Agricul- 
ture requests Northern people to protect all 
kinds of swallows and martins, the great enemies 
of the cotton-boll weevil. The birds nest in the 
North. Either through a mistaken belief that they 
do harm or from indifference, Northern farmers 
have allowed these useful birds to decrease. By 
returning to the old picturesque practice of build- 
ing martin boxes and leaving holes in the barns 
for the barn-swallows, people in the North can 
benefit themselves and help their Southern neigh- 
bors. Some birds which are harmless in the 
North, like the bobolink, are pests during their 
Southern sojourn. The swallow is man’s friend 
everywhere. In his interstate relations he has a 
perfect record. _ 
Op accidents are responsible for the death 
or injury of several thousand railroad em- 
ployés every year. 


Collisions and derailments 
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cause more accidents, but they are not so easily 
preventable. The Attorney-General has lately 
ordered the United States district attorneys to 
bring suits against twenty-five railroad companies 
to enforce the penalty provided for violation of 
the safety appliance law of 1893. This law forbids 
the use by any railroad company engaged in inter- 
state commerce of any cars which cannot be 
coupled automatically by impact and uncoupled 
without requiring men to go between the ends of 
the cars. Congress allowed five years for the 
companies to equip their cars with safety appli- 
ances. Subsequently they were granted further 
time in certain cases, so that the law did not 
beeome fully operative till August 1, 1900. Many 
if not all the cars were properly equipped, but 
when a United States Circuit Court nullified cer- 
tain provisions of the law, the work of equipment 
practically ceased, and the couplers that had been 
put on some of the cars got out of order. In De- 
cember, 1904, the Supreme Court reversed the 
decision of the Circuit Court and sustained the 
law. From that date the interstate commerce 
commission has been able to compel the railroads 
to keep the couplers in good condition. It has 
forced the abandonment of an agreement among 
the companies by which they were to take cars 
with defective equipment from one another on 
condition that only the company first handling the 
loaded car should be held responsible for the 
defects. But the law has not been faithfully 
observed, or it would not have been possible to 
find twenty-five companies against which evidence 
of violation can be found. 
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THREE WAYS. 


A" Jennie was propped up in bed in the east 
chamber. As she glanced over the morning 
paper her sister-in-law’s heavy voice preceded its 
owner into the room: 

“Well, Jane, how are you this mortiing? I’m 
all used up myself, and I’ve so much to attend to; 
but I knew to-morrow would be just as bad, and I 
feit I must make the effort to come.” 

Aunt Jennie was nothing if not gracious. 
smiled, but answered gently: 

“You’re very good, Sarah, but you mustn’t have 
me on your mind.” 

“Well, I felt I ought to speak about your doctor. 
I don’t want to say anything against him, but you 
don’t look as well, and he’s so young!” 

“1 don’t know how I look, but I feel better; and 
as for his being young—I don’t like him any the 
less for that,” replied Aunt Jennie, with a smile. 

“Well, he seems dreadfully inexperienced to 
me,” insisted her visitor, gloomily. . 

As she heard her sister heavily descending the 
stairs a few moments later, Aunt Jennie sighed to 
herself, “No wonder poor George looks depressed 
sometimes!” 

A few moments more and a carriage stopped. 
Madge hurried in breathlessly. 

“Good morning, aunty! I can’t stay but a 
minute, but I thought you might want something 
from down-town. John can bring anything back.” 

“Thank you, dear; that’s thoughtful of you. 
Did you have a good time at the musicale?” 

“Yes, lovely; but I can’t stop to tell you about 
it or I'll be late for my French lesson. So you 
don’t think of anything you want? Your fire’s 
smoking dreadfully. Shall I tell Amelia?” and 
she whisked away, calling back, “Good-by! I hope 
you’re better.” 

“There, I might have sent for that yarn and the 
book I wanted!” exclaimed Aunt Jennie as she 
heard the carriage door click. “But Madge fairly 
takes my breath away.” 

She dropped her paper quickly half an hour 
later at the sound of a trill, then of a light step on 
the stairway and a merry voice demanding: 

“How’s this angel this morning?” and Kate 
stooped to kiss the face under the puffs of white 
hair. 

“Oh, as useless as ever.” 

“Well, it’s got to be stopped,” Kate declared, 
tossing a bundle on the bed. “Here’s some yarn 
which mother said you wanted, and I wish you’d 
knit a muffler for the Sailors’ Haven.” 

“Oh, just what I did want! Of course I’ll knit a 
muffler, child. I’m thankful I can do something.” 

Kate gave a gay account of the musicale as she 
coaxed the fire into a blaze, rearranged the table, 
drew a window-shade, and moved a bowl of 
flowers into the light. 

“How pretty you look, aunty, in that lavender 
sack,” she exclaimed, “and you look better, too! 
That young doctor is doing you good. Here,’ she 
weut on, “is that book you were asking about. 
Father’s finished it.” 

“Well, I don’t believe you have!” exclaimed 
Aunt Jennie. 

Kate blushed guiltily. 
in her kindnesses, 

“No, I haven’t, but I was going to be so busy I 
thought you might as well have it.” 

“Oh, I see through you, bless your heart! You 
do me more good in ten minutes than all the rest 
of the town in a week.” 


She 


She hated to be caught 


PICKLES. 


ickles, from the early age at which children 

first hear of the alliterative specimens which 
Peter Piper picked, have for young people a fas- 
cination which their elders often vainly attempt to 
destroy. 

Some years ago a lady had written a child’s story 
which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was a 
friend of her family, kindly offered to read and 
criticize before publication. When he returned 
the manuscript, however, she found but one pen- 
ciled note upon the margin, which she hastened 
eagerly toread. Was it a literary criticism? No, 
it was merely a comment against a passage de- 
Scriptive of a young folks’ picnic, in which the 
viands were enumerated. 

“Don’t let those children eat pickles,” Doctor 
Holmes had written; and that was all. 

He, to be sure, was a physician as well as an 
author; but the masters of pure literature have 
also lifted warnjng voices. Thackeray, illustrating 
the verse with an expressive drawing of a sobbing 
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and squirming little girl, once wrote, to entertain 
the little daughter of an artist friend: 
Little Miss Perkins, she loved pickled gherkins. 


She went to the cupboard and stole some— 
But she found her mistake when her stomach did 


ache, 
They were so shocking unwholesome! 


Oddly enough, Charles Dickens, who resorted to 
verse but rarely, once “dropped into poetry,” as 
his own Mr. Wegg would remark, to much the 
same effect. The little Nancy of his lines, now an 
Australian matron, with a grown Nancy of her 
own who has a little Nancy, has so often recited 
them to friends that they have at last found their 
way into print. They were given her with a box 
of sweets after the episode narrated : 

Naughty Nancy, surnamed Nichols, 
Slyly pilfered puckery pickles. 

Swift the sequel—only fancy 

Pains and plasters for Miss Nancy. 
Ne’er again, O Nancy Nichols! 

Tease that tum with puckery pickles. 
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ROYAL NICKNAMES. 


icknames, complimentary and otherwise, have 

been freely bestowed upon English sover- 
eigns and princes from the earliest times. Any 
schoolboy can recall such instances as “Richard 
Ceeur-de-Lion,” “John Lackland,” “Bluff King 
Hal,” “Bloody Mary,” “Good Queen Bess,” “The 
Black Prince,” and “The Merry Monarch.” Even 
when there is no distinctive epithet to catch the 
fancy, a nickname has sometimes, in the popular 
mind, almost supplanted the fuller and statelier 
form. 

It was “Prince Charlie,” not Prince Charles 
who was Scotland’s darling, whom she celebrated 
in ballads that keep his memory green to our own 
time. It is “Prince Hal,” not Prince Henry, 
whom we delight still to remember, and it is he 
even after he had ceased to be the wild prince and 
become the conquering king, concerning whom 
— in his “Agincourt” queries proudly, when 
s 





England see again 
Such a King Harry ? 


Shakespeare, too, depicting the victor of Agin- 
court at his manliest and kingliest, makes him bid 
the hesitating French princess, in the famous 
scene of wooing, to “avouch the thoughts of your 
heart with the looks of an empress; take me by 
the hand and say, ‘Harry of England, I am thine.’ » 

With such goon excuse in history and literature, 
we may surely claim a right to interested in 
the royal nicknames of our own time. 

Forty years ago we learned, on the authority of 

ueen Victoria herself in her Highland — 
that in the home circle the Prince of Wales, now 
the King, was always “Bertie”; the Princess 
Royal, “Vicky”; Prince Alfred, “Affie,” and the 
Princess Helena, “Lenchen.” Later, after she 
became the Empress Frederick, ‘‘Vicky’ was 
more often called “Pussette”’; and the youngest 
daughter, Princess Beatrice, was, almost to the 
time of her marriage, simply “Baby.” 

King Edward, his “Bertie” days over, became 
to his children, as many other British fathers do, 
“The Gov’nor.” Later, on ascending the throne, 
he acquired a new and more distinguished nick- 
name, but recently divulged. It is “Edrex”—a 
convenient condensation of Edward, Rex. The 
Queen has never been nicknamed. 

The present Prince of Wales and his brother, 
the late Duke of Clarence, answered readily, when 
they were midshipmen, to the names of “Sprat” 
and “Herring.” Their sister, now Queen Maud of 
Norway, is still “Harry” in the family; and it was 
she who bestowed upon another sister; the modest 
and retiring Duchess of Fife, the clever mock- 
title of “Her Royal Shyness.” 
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OLD-TIME CELEBRATIONS. 


‘he files of old newspapers are a priceless record 
of the history and manners of their times. In 
the Boston papers of 1796, and indeed in any 
papers of the time, the accounts of public rejoi- 
cings show that these were few in number, and 
that the method of keeping them differed widely 
from our ideas of festivities. Washington’s birth- 
day was perhaps the greatest holiday. 


“Industrious citizens,’ we are told, “appropri- 
ated the hour of noon for the congratulations of 
the day. Each family enriched the domestic meal 
with bountiful wet mh and gay spirits and tem- 
perate and undissembled joy pervaded all classes.” 

There were speeches and processions and illu- 
minations for the less industrious, who were 
— to give ———s more than the hour of 
noon to the celebration, but the most memorable 
observance of the day was that of the Harvard 
students: 

“Saying to each other that it would be disgrace- 
ful to pretend to honor Washington with riot and 
disorder, they retired to their chambers before 
nine o’clock, and by the time the bells ceased 
ringing there was not a light to be seen in any of 
the buildings.” 

This is equaled by the summing up of the cele- 
brations of Fourth of July for the same year, a 
day observed with SS zs. No accidents 
are reported, and the editor concludes: “In short, 
in every piece we heard from, Happiness was the 
order of the day, Tranquillity of the night.” 
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HAD NOT BEEN INTRODUCED. 


he late Bishop George F. Seymour of Springfield, 

Illinois, who founded St. Stephen’s College, at 

Annandale on the Hudson, had a reverent fondness 
for trees. 


While the bishop was walking with a young 
woman one day, says the Minneapolis Journal, he 
pointed out to her some of the fine trees in the 
ee. She pepmeaees great interest and 
delight, declaring that the noble aspect of beautiful 
trees stirred up the keenest emotions of the soul. 
Then, patting a great trunk, she said, glowingly: 

“You superb oak, what would you say to me if 
you could talk?” 

The bishop smiled. . 
. = Lemp i oe be x | bee epee A he said. 
‘He wou robably say, ‘ g your pardon, miss, 
but lama beech.’ iis ’ 
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GOOD IN EVERYTHING. 


e late Sir Wilfred Lawson, well known as an 

English temperance reformer, as well as a wit, 
invariably took a cheerful view of life and con- 
duct. 


In conversation with him one day an ardent 
person railed forcibly against the practice of 
“christening” vessels with champagne before 
being launched. Sir Wilfred did not altogether 
agree, and said a good temperance lesson might 
be learned from the practice. 

“How can that be?” demanded the other. 

“Well,” replied the baronet, ‘“‘after the first taste 
ofswine the ship takes to water, and sticks to it 
ever after.” 
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gives the youngsters real health- 
building exercise. 
Indorsed by physicians. 
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The ANGELUS 


The Melodant 


Prior to the installation of the MELODANT the 
ANGELUS was universally recognized as the in- 
strument most nearly approaching perfection in a 
piano-playing device. With the addition of the 
MELODANT the ANGELUS is now placed beyond 
the sphere of possible criticism and logically may 
be termed “the only piano-player by means of 
which an absolutely musically correct performance 
may be accomplished.” 


Running through every composition is a 
dominant theme, generally termed the 
“air,” which, if artistically perfect results 
are to be obtained, should be given distinct 


prominence above its accompanying orna- 
mentation. The MELODANT accents the 
vein of melody by making the accompani- 
ment serve as a background to the main 
theme and bringing out clearly and dis- 
tinctly the melody notes, even though 
they lie in the midst of a full chord. 


With the ANGELUS equipped with the MELO. 
DANT no technical skill whatever is required. If 
you would have an endless fund of music in the 
home, there is no musical desire the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS does not abundantly fulfil. 


The MELODANT, the Phrasing Lever, the 
Melody Buttons and the Diaphragm Pneumatics 
are tial to t lly correct renditions, and 
all are exclusive features of the ANGELUS. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the Knabe-Angelus 
and the Emerson-A ngelus Pianos are all equipped with the 
MELODANT. Write us for name of nearest representa- 
tive where you can hear and play the MELODANT- 
ANGELUS, incurring no obligation to purchase. 
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A Little Sermon on Soap 











HYSICIANS describe a certain 
physical condition as ‘‘ getting 
into a vicious circle.’’ 

Applied to skin diseases, this 
would: mean that the Skin was 

Inflamed because it was Irritated, and 

Irritated because it was inflamed. 

A condition like that might be practi- 

cally perpetual. 

This is where the securing of ‘‘ Thera- 

peutic Rest” is the first important step 

toward recovery. 

If the affected Skin can be relieved of 

its own Irritation for a time the Inflam- 

mation, Redness, Soreness, or Infection 
will of themselves disappear through the 
recuperative processes of nature. 

The ‘‘Vicious Circle’’ will thus be 

broken. 
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A vital factor in the eleven year suc- 
ess of that Skin-Specific called ‘‘ Resi- 
nol,’’ is its Anodyne capacity for put- 
ting Pain, Itching and Irritation to Sleep 
—for bringing rest to the Skin. 
‘*Resinol’’ deadens the Sting of a 
wasp, for instance, in two minutes, stops 
unbearable Itching almost instantly, 
and soothes Irritation like a charm, when 
outwardly applied. 
In doing this it secures for the Skin 
‘Therapeutic Rest’’ during which the 
splendid healing powers of Resinol are 
made four times as effective as they 
could be without this ‘‘ Skin-Rest ”’ 
factor. 
‘‘Resinol’’ is also a powerful, though 
harmless, germicide, which destroys Bac- 
—_ and Disease-Germs wherever ap- 
ied. 
. These are the reasons why Physicians, 
the world over, prescribe it not only for 
obstinate Skin diseases but for deep- 
seated and sluggish Sores that will not 
heal under ordinary treatment. 
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‘** Resinol,’’ in itself, is not advertised 
to the General Public. 

But we are telling you of its charac- 
teristics here so you will understand why 
the Soap in which ‘‘ Resinol’’ is incor- 
rated is so different from all mere 
_ : Soaps, however ‘“‘ pure”’ or 
‘* fine.” 





Resinol Soap is first of all proofed 





against the breeding of Bacteria, which 
thrive and multiply in all other forms of 
Fat kept at the household temperature 
of Soap. 

Skin diseases, therefore, cannot be 
transmitted by Resinol Soap, nor by 
contact while it is being daily used. 

Because Resinol Soap is absolutely 
Antiseptic, and remains ‘‘ Surgically 
Clean” to the last day of its use. 

That’s a fact worth pondering over. 

This Antiseptic and Preservative 
quality makes it possible to enrich Res- 
inol Soap far beyond all others in the 
Nutrient factors that feed the Skin 
through absorption, and in the bland, 
mellow, softening, ‘‘Sweet-oil’’ charac- 
teristics that keep the Skin in Satin- 
like, unwrinkled condition. 

Wrinkles, you know, are chiefly due 
to a ‘‘drying-out ’’ of the skin. 

And that ‘‘drying-out’’ is due, in most 
cases, to the actions of Soaps which 
parch the skin through their alkaline 
excess. 

Resinol Soap produces a rich, creamy 
bland lather that softens even hard 
water. 

This softening lather lasts long enough 
to thoroughly massage the Skin with 
and permit the thirsting pores to absorb 
the nutrient, antiseptic, healing and 
lubricating factors that render the Skin 
smooth as velvet and ward off wrinkles. 

Its Anodyne quality leaves the skin 
after washing, in a delightful state of 
‘‘Therapeutic Rest’’ with a feeling of 
Repose, Coolness, Cleanliness and Well- 
being, while its odor suggests the faint 
fragrance of fine old-fashioned Russia 
Leather. 

For Toilet, Bath, Hair-washing, or 
Baby’s use, Resinol Soap has no equal. 

Druggists sell a cake of it for 25 cents 
which should last over two months. 

Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 





























Frervey Woods 
o huge, dim wheels in silent majesty 
Like a world turning, 
No massive walls, no chimneys in the sky 
Smoking and burning, 
Only a rough shed in the lonely wood, 
An engine creaking, 
And yon fanged terror through the solitude 
All day long shrieking— 
“That’s the sawmill, whirling, shearing, 
In its flashing anger tearing 
Gnarled old trunks apart; 
Woodland annals, oaken, tender, 
Scrolled in long-grown circles slender 
All these nameless years, must render 
Now their inmost heart.” 


Balsamic odors rise along the air— 
A sweet-gum mellow 
Bleeds on the saw, and breathes a perfume rare ; 
The oak, his fellow 
In like misfortune, not such kindness shows, 
Though the steel wheeling 
Through his warm heart, a little warmer grows 
With kindred feeling. 
Sodden heaps of sawdust cumber, 
Leaning piles of rawest lumber 
Zigzag o’er the ground ; 
Still the blade goes shaping, swording 
Into use the woodland’s hoarding, 
Girder, scantling, beam and boarding, 
Four-square, straight and sound. 


What dreams were done when these great hearts 
were still! 
Winds that would wrestle 
With the lone pine all night on yonder hill, 
Some outland vessel 
Feigned to his hopes, himself her tallest mast, 
Dragon-wings wearing, 
And driving onward down strange waters, past 
Wild isles of daring. 
Dream is done and voyage over, 
Here lies low the would-be rover 
In the trampled yard ; 
All his waves are waste-heaps dusty, 
All his ship, the log-car rusty, 
And from his wild islands must he 
Evermore be barred. 
Not all is lost: these trunks down loftier aisles 
Shall reassemble, 
Where the old sunlight on them richlier smiles, 
And pipes that tremble 
With wild-wood memories, haunted stops shall 
blow 
Till bees are humming 
High in the treetops, and white clusters grow, 
And June is coming. 
But the sunset whistle’s blowing, 
And yon fateful wheel is slowing, 
Slowing—slowing—still. 
Come away; let Silence mend her 
Raveled woof, and Darkness lend her 
Healing here, till Dian bend her 
Young bow o’er the hill. 
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EDUCATING A CHIEF. 


he Rev. J. G. Paton, 
it once a missionary to 
the New Hebrides, has 
lately died, leaving behind 
him a record of fifty years 
of faithful and fruitful 
work. 

Half a century ago, when 
Doctor Paton took up his 
pioneer work in the New 
Hebrides, the natives were | 
cannibals. To them the 
missionary brought civili- 
zation, and became not only 

their preacher, but their teacher. The follow- 
ing incident of his experience is told in his 
autobiography : 

In 1869, after great labor, Doctor Paton printed 
his first book, a translation into Aniwan of 
various passages of Scripture. He had to work 
with a broken press and scanty type, but after 
long and patient toil the volume was ready for 
his people. 

One old chief had a great desire to ‘‘hear it 
speak.’’ While the book was being printed 
Namakei came, morning after morning, saying: 

‘*Missi, is it done? Can it speak ?’’ 

‘*At last,’’ says Doctor Paton, ‘‘I could say 
yes. 

‘* “Toes it speak my words?’ asked the chief. 

** *Tt does.’ 

** *Tet me hear it speak.’ 

**I read to him a few sentences, and he fairly 
shouted for joy. 

***Tt speaks my own language! 
to me!’ 

‘*He grasped it, turned it round every way, 
and, closing it with a look of great disappoint- 
ment, handed it back, saying, ‘I cannot make 
it speak. It will never speak to me!’ 

***You don’t know how to make it speak 
yet,’ I answered. ‘I will teach you.’ 

‘*As I showed him the book again I noticed 





OR. J. G. PATON. 
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the old chief strained his eyes, and I suspected | 


he could not see the letters through the dimness 
of age. I hunted up a pair of spectacles, and 
managed to fit him. At first he was afraid to 
put them on, thinking of sorcery. At last he 
yielded, and was overjoyed to see the letters 
clearly. He cried: 

***T see it all now! This is what you told 
us about Jesus. He opened the eyes of blind 
men. The word of Jesus has come to Aniwan. 
He has sent me these glass eyes. I have got 
back the sight I had when I was a boy.’ 

**I drew A B C on the sand in large letters, 
and showed him the same in the book. Fixing 
these in his mind, he exclaimed: 

***T have lifted up A BC! They are here 
in my head, and I will hold them fast. Give 
me other three.’ 

‘*He learned very fast. He used to say to 
the young people: 

** *You say it is hard to read. But be strong 
and try. If an old man like me can do it, how 
much easier it ought to be for you.’ ’’ 
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TRADING FOR TUSKS. 


T* New York Zoélogical Society has recently 
received the longest elephant tusks known 
to have come from a living elephant. One 
of them is eleven and a half feet, the other eleven 
feet long, and the combined weight amounts to 
two hundred and ninety+three pounds. Formerly 
owned by King Menelik, they were presented by 
him to a French official, and have now found their 
way to the United States. That ivory tusks, even 
of much smaller dimensions, are not always easy 
to get is shown by an incident told by Mr. Hard- 
wick in “An Ivory Trader.” 


Mr. Hardwick and his company had been staying 
in asmall African village, on the lookout for ivory. 
Disappointed in their search, they were about 
start on, when their movements were delayed by 
the news that a native of a neighboring village 
had a tusk which he wished to sell. A servant 
was despatched to fetch the owner. He proved to 
be a very old, decrepit man, who totte into Mr. 
Hardwick’s presence and indicated the length of 
the tusk as six feet. He had left it behind in his 
own Village. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Hardwick. “That seems 
a good length. How much do you want for it?” 

“One cow and three sheep.” 

“All right. If the tusk is what i. represent it 
to be, we will give the price asked. But we must 
see it first.” 

The old man assented, and tottered off. Two 
hours passed, and still he did not reappear. Finally 
a native, even more ancient than the first, solemn! 
seated himself in front of the tent and announce 
that he had a tusk of ivory to sell. This was good 
news indeed, but it soon turned out that the tusk 
was the same as the one previously bargained for. 
It was explained that the owner had already 
called and closed the trade. 

“Oh, no,” replied the aged native. 
not the owner. That was a young man sent to 
bargain. Iam the owner. I want a cow and four 
sheep. Like all young men, the other was rash. 
eo his instructions. It is a beautifu 
usk. 

After a long, heated discussion, the first price 
was agreed upon. The party was anxious to 
start the next day, and the old man promised to 
bring the tusk early in the morning. 

No one appeared until midday. Then a deputa- 
tion of elders turned up, leading a withered skel- 
eton, which proved to be an extremely ancient 
native. This fossil was carefully deposited in 
front of Mr. Hardwick, and announced itself as 
the owner of the tusk, come to arrange the price. 

“What!” cried Mr. Hardwick. “Is this tusk 
owned by a syndicate? We have already bar- 
gained for it twice.” 

The fossil declared that he was the real owner; 
the other two were only friends. His price was 
one good cow and three sheep with lambs. 

After a weary discussion, Mr. Hardwick yielded 
and the deputation departed, carrying the fossil 
with them. The tusk was promised the next day 
by sunrise. 

Again the party waited, impatient to start. At 
noon a servant was sent to the next village who, 
on his return, reported that the old man had run 
away and hidden his tusk. It was only after the 
delay of another day that a native helper of Mr. 
Hardwick succeeded in securing the tusk, which 
was a fair-sized one, weighing about fifty pounds. 


-That was 
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A USEFUL INTERVIEW. 


rs. Newton had been married nearly a year, 

but she still felt that any question of impor- 

tance should be answered with Mr. New- 

ton’s aid, at least, if not by him in person. One 

day she rang up his out-of-town office, and her 

voice had an anxious tone when she replied to his 
cheerful “Hello!” 

“It’s like this, dear,” said this trusting young 
person. “I’m way down-town, for I’ve been 
shopping, and I’ve carried Mary’s letter, that I 
meant to post when I started out, all round town 
with me!’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Newton, as she paused for 
breath. 

“And now I have come in here to this public 
telephone,” went on the eager voice, “for had 

ust ten cents left, to ask you whether you thought 

ought to get a special-delivery stamp for Mary’s 
letter and walk home, or whether I could ride 
home, and let — 

“What ?—Oh—why—of course! I forgot. I did 
have to drop the dime in this hateful old slot, and 
now I can’t get that stamp or ride home, either. 
Good-by!” 


® © 
A CROCODILE ADVENTURE. 


hile looking for a hippopotamus it was 
W the fortune of the author of “Uganda 

to Khartum” to encounter a crocodile 
under somewhat unusual circumstances. He was 
following a fresh track leading through the dense 
undergrowth from the lake inland. Two men 
accompanied him, one carrying his camera and 


the other his second gun, while he shouldered his | 


rifle. 


Suddenly 1 heard a rustling noise in front of 
me, and realized that some creature was approach- 
ing, but what? It could not be the hippo because 
there was no thunderous tread; but ad no time 
to think, for the creature, whatever it might be, 
was upon me in a second. 

At two yards I discovered what it was—an im- 
mense crocodile, more than twelve feet long. 

I was right in its path, and there was no possible 
escape on either side, so I stood still with my rifle 
at shoulder and waited. The “crock” did not 
wait, however, and in some remarkable way it 


hustled me to one side, almost knocked me over, 
and endeavored to make his way to the water. 

To dispute his right of way would have been 
folly. I realized only a horrible, soft, wriggling 
mass pressing against my legs in a most sickening 
way. Why he did not bite me I do not know. At 
first I thought he had done soas he brushed against 
my leg; but I found it was only his horny scales 
that sera my shin. And he was more taken by 
surprise than I was, and forgot all about his huge 
jaw and the lasting impression he might have 
made upon my legs. 

After he had passed I turned to see how the 
men would fare. One had got back to the shore, 
and so was no longer in view. The other man 
with the camera was the funniest sight! His head 
was stuck fast in the thick brambles, and his legs 
were in the air, the camera, of course, in the mud 
beside him. 


for he had literally taken a header into the bush, 


and his legs were far above the crocodile’s jaws. 


TO THE DAISY 





alo of purity, heart of gold, 
Up from the green earth’s tender mold, 
Starting you wave, as the May days wane, 
Your snowy banners in every lane. 


Far o’er the meadows we catch the gleam 

Of your milk-white petals fair as a dream; 

You nod and dance to the breezes’ tune 
Through the swift, sweet days of delightful June. 


Midsummer comes, with its dust and heat; 
Undaunted still, and serene and sweet, 
You lift a laughing face to the sky, 

While the sun-smitten roses droop and die. 


Autumn approaches, and fields grow brown, 
Thistles are scattering abroad their down, 
Goldenrod’s glory is dim and pale, 

Wild asters wearing a filmy veil, 


But the daisy band, unbroken still 

Stands, white-filleted on the hill, 

The dauntless daisies that dare the frost 
Till the hope of the bravest flower is lost, 
And adroop like a bird with a broken wing 
Each blossom slumbers to wake with spring. 
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THE WRECK OF THE “ BUZZARD.”’ 


nique, perhaps, among the disasters of navi- 

gation is the story of the loss of the Buzzard, 

told by Mr. E. W. Gould in “Fifty Years on 

the Mississippi.” One feels sorry, almost, for the 

disreputable little boat, which steamed through 

life burdened with a bad name, and passed out of 

existence unmourned, and with no hand held out 
to save it. 


The first steamer which ever ascended the 
Arkansas River was the little old Buzzard, a 
worn-out, rickety craft that had lost favor with 
every insurance company from Pittsburg to New 
Orleans. Its machinery had been sunk in one 
boat, blown up in another, and numerous times 

ronounced unsafe for work. It was fit for nothing 

ut old junk. In the face of all this, the captain 
had the audacity to advertise that: 

“The new, stanch, fast-sailing Buzzard, | 
splendid accommodations for gers, woul 
leave for Little Rock” on a certain day and hour. 

The owner of the Buzzard had no home but his 
crazy little craft. He was a4 lazy sort of fellow, 
who cared for his fiddle more than anything else 
in the world. 

One day, the Buzzard entering the lower end of 
a long reach, the engineer set the engine and went 
to have a smoke with the pilot. The pilot, for his 
part, lashed the wheel and lit his pipe. The owner 
was happily fiddling in another part of the boat. 
The Buzzard, left to its own guidance, went straight 
ahead until an unexpected current took it on a 
snag. The one passenger shrieked, ‘She’s sink- 











ing!” 

The captain and the engineer puffed calmly on. 
At last the captain roused himself enough in- 
wae. 

“There’s three feet of water in the hold; better 
run her ashore,” he announced. 

The oy sought out the owner. 

Pe you know your boat was snagged?” he 
asked. 

“IT suspected something of the kind,” was the 
placid rejoinder. . 

“She’ll be lost in five minutes,” continued the 
passenger. 

“She’s been a losing concern for five years,” 
returned the fiddler. 

= don’t you give orders to the captain?” 
insisted the passenger. 

“Interfering with the officers of this boat is a 
very delicate matter,” meekly answered the owner. 

The Buzzard careened and went down. The 
owner swam ashore with his fiddle under his arm 
and his bow held between his teeth. 
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AN UNAUTHORIZED BATTLE. 


ot all orders to fight in time of war come 
N from headquarters. Many a blow is struck 
for one’s country of which no record finds 
its way to official reports. Such an. engagement 
was that cited by Colonel Crawford in his de- 
scription of the “Expedition Against Sandusky.” 
Crawford’s company had prepared to march to 
join Washington’s force, when proceedings were 
stopped from lack of transportation. Crawford 
happened to spy a civilian teamster who had 
stopped to rest and water his horses. In such an 
emergency the colonel felt no hesitancy in press- 
ing the team into his service. . 
The owner, however, was in no humor to submit 
to what he considered an oppressive act. Things 
looked bad for him, for he was alone and in the 


| 

“Tooke of strong men. He remained for a time 
| silent and sullen; then he observed that it was 
| 





hard to be forced into service against his will. He 
said that the captain had taken advantage of cir- 
cumstances, and that he would make a proposition. 

“TI will fight the captain or any other man in 
your company. If I am whip I will go with 
you. If Il conquer you must let me off.” 

The challenge was accepted and the man began 
to prepare. ne colonel was throwing off his coat, 
when a tall young man stepped up. He had re- 
cently joined the company. and was a stranger to 
the other men. During the controversy with the 
teamster he had been leaning against a tree in 
apparent unconcern, but now he came forward 
and insisted on taking Crawford’s place. 

“You must let me fight that fellow,” he said. 
“He will whip — It will never do to allow the 
company to be beaten.” : 
| The young man gained his point, but the men of 







I do not think the “crock” could have seen him, | 











the company looked on rather dubiously. He was 
slender and pale, while the teamster was big and 
bluff, muscular and hardened by exposure, cool, 
defiant and confident. But when the young man 
threw his coat aside, he disclosed a framework of 
enormous bones and muscles, and the spirits of 
the company rose. 7 

The contest was short and decisive. The team- 
ster was ———— The victor, 
Morgan, afterward came the famous major- 
general of Revolutionary renown. 
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HE HAD TO BE HEALTHY. 
, one who takes the magazines or other 





publications devoted to motherhood and 


the care and rearing of infants must wonder 
| sometimes how the children of the slums live to 
|reach maturity. A Chicago paper presents an 
| amusing picture of contrasting conditions : 


She was a very young, very inexperienced 
| mother, with a baby also very young and some- 
what less experienced. It was a “bottle baby,” 
but it did not seem to mind that, and went about 
its daily business of eating and sleeping with an 
earnestness and regularity that ought have 
charmed beholders and warmed the cockles of its 
mother’s heart. a 
She worried from morning till night 
t till morning for fear the child should 
—, take a dislike to the modified milk that 

ts diet, and pine away on her hands for 
lack of a proper substitute. 

The upper shelves of her china-closet resembled 
the shelves of a pharmacy. so lined were they with 
all sorts of milk and foods, all warranted to be 
the best on the market. : 

She bought these so as to have them on hand in 
case of an emergency, and so far as she knew, she 
had every known variety. Bepetly for the baby, 
who was still conten with modified milk, she 
did not urge any of them upon his attention. : 

“Your baby is about three months old, isn’t it, 
Mrs. Wagner?” she My oy as her laundress 
silently wrung out some little dresses. 

“Ja, bout three mont’,” responded Mrs. Wagner, 
with much cheerfulness. 

“Is it a healthy baby?” pursued the other 
mother, with increasing interest. 

“Healty, ja. He never sick.” 

The mother of the other baby became breathless 
with suspense. : 

“What, oh, what do you feed him on?” she ex- 
claimed. 

The big blonde laundress smiled affably. 

“Milk dat come in tin can,” said she. “It’s de 
cheapest.” 
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SAVED FROM DISGRACE. 


n one of the old families of Charleston, South 
| Carolina, writes Mrs. Ravenel, there was an 

important personage, Jack, the butler. Jack 
disputed with another old man, Harry, the butler 
of Mrs. Henry Izard, the reputation of being 
the best and most thoroughly trained servant in 
the town. From the judging of the wines to the 
arrangement of a salt-spoon there was nothing 
which these withered brown potentates did not 
decide and maintain. Nothing would have aston- 
ished either more than that master or mistress 
should dissent from his verdict. 


Jack was-intolerant of anything which he con- 
sidered a breach of the etiquette of the table. 
Nothing could have induced him to serve a gentle- 
man before a lady, or a younger before an elder 
brother. To place fruit and wine on a table-cloth 
instead of upon the mahogany was to him a falling 
from grace. On one occasion he was much an- 
noyed when a Senator from the up-country twice 
asked for rice with his fish. To the first request 
he simply remained deaf; at the second he bent 
down and whispered into the senatorial ear. The 

nial gentleman nodded, and 7 a laugh; 

ut when the servants had left the room, he burs 
into a roar, and cried, “Judge, you have a treasure! 
Jack has saved me from dis e, from exposing 
my ignorance. He whispered, ‘That wouldn’t do, 
sir; we never eats rice with fish.’ ” 
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NO MAIL FOR HIM. 


“ es,’ remarked the driver, as his leaders 
¥ swept round the turn into a lightly tim- 
bered stretch of level road in the Austra- 
lian “bush,” “you may not believe it, but those 
kangaroos are as clever as people.” Then, in 
response to the inquiry of a passenger who con- 
tributes the story to Cassell’s Magazine, he pro- 
ceeded to tell why. 


“Now there’s Moloney,” he continued, “who 
owns the section on the other side of the creek. 
He trained one of them to meet the coach every 
week and get the letters for him. 

“The ponenres’s pene comes in real handy, 
ye see,” he added, with the humor that belongs to 

he stage-iriver the world over. 

Presently, as often mappens on a quiet countr 
road, a fine kangaroo, disturbed by the —— 1 
of His Majesty’s Royal Mail, came into view, as 
he raised himself from the grass where he had 
been feeding, and looked toward the coach with 
an innocent, inquiring air. 
he driver glanced at him and shook his head. 
es for you to-day, old man!” he called, 
genially. 
he as if that was all he had been 
waiting for, hopped quickly out of view among 
the trees, to the amazement of the box-seat trav- 
eller and the intense enjoyment of the other occu- 
pants of the coach 


=] 
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THE NAME HAD CASH VALUE. 


T* names of foreigners who settle in America 
frequently become so changed as to be un- 
recognizable by their former compatriots. 
Sometimes the change is due to continued mispro- 
nunciation by Americans; sometimes it is merely 
a translation, as when Monsieur Le Blane ‘be- 
comes Mr. White ; and sometimes it is due, as the 
Brooklyn Eagle shows, to still other reasons. 


“Mary Murphy!” echoed a library attendant 
when confronted by a diminutive youngster whose 
Hebraic features were in strong contrast to her 
Irish name. “And your father is Patrick Murphy?” 
she added, with increasing bewilderment, for the 
child was evidently of Polish birth as well as of 
Jewish blood. 

Cross-questioning brought out the fact that up 
to a few months ago Mary’s name was Esther 
Kabrofsky. Her father’s name was Isaac. But, 
as Mary told in her broken English, her father 
bought a butcher shop down the street from one 
Patrick my mf 

Patrick’s sign hung above the door and Patrick’s 
customers were a good asset to keep. So Isaac, 
after thinking the matter over, called the family 
together and announced that hereafter his name 
was Patrick Murphy, and Esther and Yetta were 
to be called Mary and Bridget. As for little Ikey, 
he was to be named Charles. It was much easier 
to do it that way than to appeal to the courts. 
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POLLY’S GARDEN. 
By Pauline Carrington Bouvé. 


hen Polly makes her garden 
In a corner of the lot, 
She digs, and smoothly rakes across, 
A nice, warm, sunny spot. 


Then from her apron pocket 
She takes her bags of seeds,— 

Sweet peas, pansies, poppies,— 
AS many as she needs. 


Her beds she cuts in diamonds 
With a pea-stick sharp and thin, 
Then with her fingers digs the holes 

And drops the seeds within. 


“And now,” cries Polly, wisely, 
“T’ll keep you in your beds 
Till April makes it warm enough 
For you to show your heads!” 


The seeds are quite obedient; 
They snuggle close and warm, 
And cozily they take a nap, 
All safe from cold or harm. 





But Polly grows impatient, 
And before the week is out 

She takes them up from out their beds 
To see why they don’t sprout! 
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THE VOICE. 
By Edith Perry Estes. 


ittle Hubert’s mother sent him on 

[“ an errand to a neighbor’s house. 

The servant showed him into a 
pretty reception-room. He remembered 
to sit quietly. Even though he heard 
a fluttering in the next room,—and 
there were only curtains between,—he 
did not leave his chair to peep, or see 
what it was. 

But the next minute he had such a 
surprise! A great, loud, hearty voice 
cried, ‘‘Why, hello, Hubert! So you’ ve 
got back again! How do youdo! How 
do you do! I’mgladtosee you! Yes, 
that’s so! Whoa, Kitty! Stand still, 
whoa! Bowwow-ow! Bowwow-ow! 
Lie down, Prince! Yes, good dog! 
Good Prince !’’ And then camea sound 
like the squeaking of the screen. 

A more astonished little boy could 
not be found. He expected every min- 
ute to see the master of the house walk 
through the curtain before him, but 
there was only the soft fluttering sound 
he had heard before. It was very hard 
to sit still. He wanted to go into the 
next room and see who it was that was 
calling him, and what all the commotion 
was about; but mother had always told him 
not to walk about or to meddle while waiting. 

Just then the maid entered the dining-room 





to prepare the table for supper, making just a | 


little bit of noise with the silver and dishes. | 


Then the voice cried again, ‘‘Is that pretty 
good? I want some! I want some! Caw 
caw! caw! Pretty Poll! Pretty Poll!’’ And 
then Hubert knew that it was the parrot talking 
all the time. 

He wanted to go in more than ever, but 


just that moment the maid brought in the | 


note he was waiting for, and he was obliged 
to go. 

‘*But how did he know my name?’’ he asked 
his mother. ‘‘It was just like Mr. Gray’s 


voice. ”” 
**Don’t you remember Mr. Gray’s’ first 
name ??? : 
“‘No. Mama, you always call him Mr. 
Gray.” 


“Well, it’s Hubert, just like yours. The 
parrot was just imitating both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gray’s talk when he drives out of the city and 
the dog runs out to meet him. They say it is 
very funny to hear the parrot coax for some- 
thing to eat when they are dining. The Grays’ 
parrot is a wonderful bird. Some day we will 
go over and visit him. I don’t wonder you 
were surprised, sitting there all alone. It isn’t 
every little boy that can have a strange parrot 
call him by name as though he knew him.” 


p— 


‘| am It, | am It,” cried the 
smiling sun, 










“You're caught,” cried the sun, 


nae 





| tice he was able to take long walks across 
' country, and what distances they could cover 


“And the game has really now begun! 
I will find each flower, each baby thing, 
And touch it with the kiss of spring.” 
So down by the brook he peeped, and found 
A yellow crocus near the ground. 

“you roguish 


| wearing their stilts—indeed, they were seldom 





WALKING ON STILTS. 


a OF. 


hen Robert came to visit his cousins in | 
the country he found much to learn. 
He knew the sights and sounds of the 


games, but he continually asked questions about 
the simplest things in the woods and fields, 
The greatest fun he had was learning to walk 
on stilts. At first Robert thought he could 
never stand upon them, but after a little prac- 


without being fatigued! 

One day they had quite an adventure. Forest 
fires had spread through the distant pastures, 
and the valuable wood-lots had suffered much 
from the flames. 

The children had all been down on the side 
hill to watch the excitement. The workmen 
had gone with shovels to dig long trenches, and 
so cut off the fire from the farm-buildings. 

One day little Dorothy had gone with them 
to see the fire, and the following morning she 
discovered that she had left her doll down in 





| the field below the pasture. The children all 


started out as a rescue party, the boys as usual 


seen without them. They wanted to wear | 
them in the house, but even indulgent aunty, 
who allowed so much, raised objections to that. 


He sought the flowers 


For outdoor hide-and- 


“oe O-ho | ” 








HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


AUGUSTA KORTRECHT. 


You can’t hide away now after this!” 
Then in the woods and in the field 


“Come, bluebells and violets, every one, 


He found the calves and lambkins, too. 
cried the sun. 


LY, SS 


D. S. 
When they reached the place where Dorothy 


thought she had left the doll, they saw that the 
| | Slow-creeping fire had surrounded the very place 
!| city streets; he knew all the best ‘‘sidewalk’’ | 


where they had sat the day before, and there, 
in the midst of the fire, perched on a rock and 
half-hidden by the smoke, was poor Margaret 
May Ann! 

‘‘Oh, she will be smothered !’’ cried Dorothy, 
and started to run into the now burning bushes. 

The boys held her back before her little cotton 
dress could come in contact with the flames. 

Just then Robert, who had been considered, 
not a coward, but unlearned in country emer- 
gencies, came to the rescue. ‘‘I am not afraid 
of the fire,’’ he cried, ‘‘not with my stilts!’ 
And so saying, he strode boldly across the 
burning underbrush toward the rock. 

‘*Look out for the hollows !’’ cried the others. 
‘Don’t step ina hole!’’ Indeed, this was the 


greatest danger, for to trip meant to be burned | 
on face and hands, and possibly to come to| 


even greater grief. 


Robert reached the rock safely, and seizing | 


the doll, stuffed it in his pocket and quickly 
made his way back. 

Dorothy clasped her poor Margaret May Ann 
and ran away to the house, while the boys 
cheered Robert, and agreed that for a city boy 


| he did show a great deal of country courage. 


which lay concealed. 
seek’s begun!” hide, 


“Oh, I spy you!” 


He came upon Speckles with twelve small 
chicks. 

“Tam It, | am It!” 

‘| will find you and touch you wherever you 


Wherever you crouch or wherever you run, 
For outdoor hide-and-seek’s begun.” 











DISCIPLINE. 


By M. von Seydewitz. 


tg very naughty ; 
Dolly will not play ; 

Everything I tell her 
Makes her cross to-day. 


See how she is pouting! 
Oh, what can I do? 

Dolly, when she’s naughty, 
Makes me naughty, too. 


Let me see! Supposing, 
Dolly, I were you, 

And was very naughty 
What would mother do? 





Would she scold and punish 
So severely? No! 

She would say she loved me, 
And would kiss me—so! 


She would say I grieved her. 
That would make me sad ; 
I should feel so sorry 
Till we both were glad. 


So, my little dolly, 
I’ll be good to you; 

And you'll be, 
Good and loving, too. 


to please me, 


eS 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. HIDDEN PROVERB. 
Find a word of a proverb concealed in 
each of the following quotations: 
“Diligence increaseth the fruit of toil.” 
“Brevity is the soul of wit.” 
“The best of things beyond their measure 
cloy.” 
“Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
“Above the vulgar flight of common 
souls.’ 
“All things work toge the r for good to 
them that love God.’ 
“When fortune 





flatters she does it to 
2. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I’m the principal part of a gun, 
But my substance is nearly all air. 
In the forest wild I run, 
And to hunt me is sport most rare. 


i. 
Most women are very proud of me; | 
Sometimes I’m ugly, sometimes fair to 


see, 
A little animal light and fleet ; 
When cooked just right, I’m said to be 
sweet. 
3. SUGGESTED GATES. 

Find ten gates in the following para- 
graph: 

Alfred was ready to declare 
his views. Many questioned his motives, 
and thought he would revoke his words. 
He was criticized severely for his action, 
as it was felt he claimed more than was 
due him; but he found some ready to 
unite with him. He did not like to engage 
in a lawsuit, and tried to appease his enemies, 
believing they would in time banish their preju- 
dices. This story might be drawn out if one could 
find the way to the end. 


openly 


4. CHARADES. 
1. 
I first my steed and speed away 
To greet the sun at break of day. 
My trusty second begins and ends 
Each man’s estate, and often lends 
A final part in time and peace. 
My third the people trust with gold, 
A source of wealth, and yet I’m told 
It sometimes fails—though often then 
Through one who cheats his fellow men. 
And this my whole, beware of all 
Who justly by that name you call. 
II. 
My first a welcome place of rest; 
My next is French, of coins the best; 
My third is to the ear a pest; 
My fourth Joe always did with ze st; 
My whole immoderate. Have you guessed? 
111. 


As I walk through the fields on a summer day 
My first seeks to follow me on my way. 

I shun the second where thieves may hide, 
Though third may walk by my very side. 

I stoop to take the first from me. 

Quite whole my task, you will agree. 


5. LOST COINS. 


Is not the Po under the blue sky of Italy? 
Look down or up, eels are not plenty. 

The ascent I mean is not difficult. 

What is Louis Dormand doing? 

Do not read in dim evening light. 

To mount to that berth alertness is required. 
Do you see William Penn yonder? 

Is this hill in good repair? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Hogshead. 2. 
Sing. 5. 


Keyhole. 3. 
Bookworm. 


Digest. 4. Sing 











And in a snug box by the 
old hay-ricks 


the jolly sun cried. 





























MILLIONS OF WOMEN 
Use Cuticura Soap, the World’s Favorite 
Saponaceous Emollient for the 
Skin, Scalp and Hair. 

For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, and many sanative, anti- 
septic purposes which readily suggest themselves to 
mothers, as well as for all the purposes of the toilet, 
bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura 
Ointment, the great Skin Cure, is priceless. (Adv. 








Don’t Endure Varicose Veins, 
Weak knees, weak ankles, leg swellings, lame joints, etc. 
ey Our Patented Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


afford immediate relief and 
effect many permanent cures. 
‘oven to measure, will 
notripnorechafe Sendfor 
Booklet ail about Varicose 
Veins with self-measuring 
directions and prices. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 
N Weavers, 40 Market St., Lynn, Mass. 


U. S. CLOTHES PIN 





















The Spring 
Does the Business. 
CLOTHES CANNOT BLOW OFF. 
Made by U. 8S, CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. 

— 


| LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 











Price 25c. — 


and 35c. 
GREAT SPORT IN THE W! WATER. 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. 
Sold by Dry-goods, Sporting-goods, Druggists, Hardware 
dealers, etc. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 
AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 
Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 

















“That’s It!” 


The D. & M. Trade- 
Mark. If it’s on the 
fielder’s glove you 

buy, you have the best 
glove made ; if it oon’ 
this Trade-Mark, then you 
haven’t the best. Ask any 
baseball man who knows what 
mitts, masks, gloves, balls, bats 
and suits are best, and he’ll 
answer “*D. & M Sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. If 
yours hasn’t chem, pend to us. 
1907 prpas ge and D. &M. Stickpin 
FREE at your dealers, or send to us. 


Draper & Maynard Co., Plymouth, N.H. 
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CHILDREN SHOWED IT 
EFFECT OF THEIR WARM DRINK IN THE 
MORNING. 

“A year ago I was a wreck from coffee drinking 
and was on the point of giving up my position in | 
the school room because of nervousness. 

“I was telling a friend about it and she said, | 
‘We drink nothing at meal time but Postum Food | 
Coffee, and it is such a comfort to have something 
we can enjoy driaking with the children.’ 

“I was astonished that she would allow the 
children to drink any kind of coffee, but she said 
Postum was the most healthful drink in the world 
for children as well as for older ones, and that the 
condition of both the children and adults showed 
that to be a fact. ! 

“My first trial was a failure. The cook boiled 
it four or five minutes and it tasted so flat that I 
was in despair but determined to give it one more 
trial. This time we followed the directions and 
boiled it fifteen minutes after the boiling began. 
It was a decided success and I was completely 
won by its rich delicious flavor. In a short time 
I noticed a decided improvement in my condition 
and kept growing better and better month after 
month, until now I am perfectly healthy, and do 
my work in the school room with ease and pleasure. 
I would not return to the nerve-destroying regular 
coffee for any money.” ‘‘There’sa Reason.” Read 
the famous little “Health Classic,” “The Road to 
Wellville,” in packages. 














Be Comfortable. 
a wouldn’t sleep on a 
ank, would you? Xet 
— habit you'll wear a 
hard, stiff sole shoe as 
unrestful to the foot asa 
plank tothe body. Provide 
amattress for your feet. 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


is inet mattress, ry A the 
cushion sole conforms 
* Sor 35 ITS yerfectly to the shape of 





DAVID CUMMINGS 
(Pres. The Cumming: s Co.) 
Maker of Shoe 

the foot and insures perfect comfort. Besides, 
the sole is damp-proof and a non-conductor of heat. 












With all these advantages the Worth 
costs no more than any good shoe. 


MEN'S, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00. 
WOMEN’S, 
% 4p) ” 00, 


$: 00: 


Try your dealer; if 
he hasn’t Worth Shoes 
send us his name and 
ask for Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. 
406 ‘Washington St., Boston, Lene ~ 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











ae Corruption at San Fran- 
cisco.—The grand jury at San Francisco 
some time ago found indictments against Abra- 
ham Ruef, an active leader in city politics, 
Eugene Schmitz, mayor, and several members 
of the board of supervisors, charging them with 
selling franchises, taking bribes, and levying 
tribute upon disorderly houses. Later some of 
the supervisors made full confessions, from 
which it appeared that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars had been corruptly spent, and that in 
some instances bribes were taken from both in- 
terests affected by pending propositions. ‘There 
was a dramatic scene in the court-room May 
15th, when Ruef, who was on trial, suddenly 
dismissed his counsel and withdrew his plea of 
not guilty. His case was continued for sentence, 
and the next day he went before the grand jury 
to give evidence. ® 


he Clemenceau Ministry in France 

won an important victory last month over 
its opponents in the Chamber of Deputies. It 
was confronted with a number of interpellations 
by Socialist deputies, who were enraged by its 
activity in suppressing strike disorders and in 
preventing the trade organization of government 
employés. On the other hand, it was attacked 
by the Conservatives, who thought its attitude 
toward the Socialists not firm enough, and who 
are opposed to the proposed income tax, which 
they regard as a Socialist measure. The cham- 
ber voted, 343 to 210, to sustain the cabinet. 

& 

he First Elections in Austria under 

full manhood suffrage were held May 14th, 
and resulted in great gains for the Socialists and 
the anti-Semites. The elections were orderly, 
but were attended by great excitement. The 
racial parties—the Young Czechs and the Pan- 
Germans—were heavily defeated. The Socialists 
in the last House of Delegates had only 11 seats. 
They obtained nearly 60 seats at the recent 
elections, with a prospect of further gains in 
the second ballotings. The anti-Semites in- 
creased their representation from 26 to 59, with 
a like prospect of gain at the second trial in 
districts which did not elect. The elections are 
regarded as a victory for democratic principles. 
The Austrian law makes voting compulsory ; 
and in spite of the general interest, about 50,000 
voters in Lower Austria failed to vote. 


& 


Deir against the Tsar.—Premier Stoly- 
pin communicated to the Duma, May 20th, 
the discovery of a conspiracy against the life of 
the Tsar. The plot originated in a criminal 
society formed at St. Petersburg with the direct 
purpose of executing a series of terrorist out- 
rages, and was aimed against the Grand Duke 
Nicholas and the premier, as well as against 
the Tsar. Its timely discovery led to the arrest 
of 28 members of the society. The Duma, by 
a unanimous vote, adopted resolutions expressing 
joy at the Tsar’s deliverance; but the Social 

==} Democrats and others of 
the more extreme radi- 
cals withdrew and did 
not vote. 





| | 


New Senator.— 

After voting daily for 
a month, the Wisconsin 
Legislature has chosen 
Isaac Stephenson, Repub- 
lican, to fill out the unex- 
pired term in the United 
= States Senate of Senator 
Spooner. The term ends in 1909. Mr. Stephen- 
son will be 78 years old June 18th. He has long 
been identified with the lumber interests of 
Wisconsin, and served three terms in Congress 
1883-9, ® 


T= Irish Council Bill, recently intro- 
duced in Parliament by the British govern- 
ment, was condemned as inadequate and 
unsatisfactory by a Nationalist convention as- 
sembled at Dublin, May 2ist, to consider its 
provisions, The convention, which was repre- 
sentative and enthusiastic, adopted resolutions 
by a unanimous vote calling upon the Irish 
party to oppose the bill with all its strength. 
The bill will probably be abandoned. 
e 


page Hurd Conger, who was minister 
to China during the Boxer troubles, died 


May 18th, aged 64. Mr. | wae 





ISAAC STEPHENSON. 

















Conger served with dis- 
tinction in the Civil War; 
served two terms as treas- 
urer of Iowa, and three 
terms in Congress; was 
minister to Brazil 1891-95, | 
and again 1897-8; was 

transferred to China in 
1898, and remained there 
through the Boxer troubles 
in 1900 and the indem- 
nity and commercial 
negotiations which followed ; and was appointed 
ambassador to Mexico in 1905, but resigned soon 





E. H. Concer. 











after, because of the pressure of private business. 


STAMPS (Wositsn' Seals Go", toiedo, onto: 











WRITE NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET —= 
The WORCEST; ER Il IMPROVED | — 


Elastic ic Stockings == = 
Are the Best for the Least M 


Send To-day for FREE seem tellin: 
how Varicose Veins are Relieved, 
Self-Measurement Directions, etc. 

& Truss Co., 
Manufrs., 58 Front 8 orcester, 


‘treet, 
= WRITE NOW FOR FREE BOOKLET —— 
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Stands the Test of Time. . 


Confidence! | 


Three generations have done | 





business with this bank and not a ¥ 


penny has ever been lost to its 


depositors or stockholders. 4 


More than 10,000 depositors give | 


us their confidence; may we nothave ¥ 


yours? Savings accounts draw ‘ 
‘ 

4% Interest | 
Compounded Twice a Year. \ 


Write for our Banking by Mail booklet 
"4%," mentioning The Y outh’s Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, ¥ 


PAWTUCKET, R.I. : 


Assets over $8,000,000. Established 1855. ¥ 





















To write easily _ smoothly, you want a pen 
— aie of point. 


7 that’s even of point, buy the 


pA n# 41 
Madeof the best steel, by expert hand workers. 
Everyone — Nosecon There’s a Spen- 
cerian Pen made for you. 


Samplecard oj 12 ae different patterns, sent 
upon receipt of 6 cents in postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway New York. 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval, without a cent 
re reigh prepaid. 
A CEN if you are not satisfied 
tf I the bicycle 10 days. 
@ bicycle or a pair 
DO NOT BUY of tires from any one 
any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs Stenting every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our usheard-of 
prices and marv anes new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
k write a postal and every- 
thing will besent you free post-paid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, built- 
up-Wheels and all sundries at Aad/ usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. R-51, CHICAGC. 


BIG MONEY TO LADIES 


and young folks in getting up club orders for our 
celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baki Powders, 
Extracts and Spices. Handsome premiums if you 
prefer. for full particulars and price-lists, address, 


THE CREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
Y-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
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You can take 
good pictures 
with a Kodak 
or Brownie 
Camera. 


? the question of your wants by correspondence. 


No.2 2 $4.00 


Photography is simple now; no dark-room is 
needed, and there is as great pleasure in taking 
and making pictures as in presenting them to 
— friends or preserving them in yourcollection. 

The Kodak Box Outfit No. 2 contains grerything for 
ploture: “making the Kodak =e. 2 Brownie 
amera, Brownie Developing Box, Film, Paper, 
Trays, Chemicals, Mounts. No Dark-Room for any 
part of the work, and so simple that you can get 
good pictures from the sta 

The New Kodak Catalogue, ol at_the dealers or by 

mail, tells all ~ Le, the goods and explains how the 
dark-room has been done away with. Fe use a 
film camera there is no trouble i gett ng all of 
your supplies by mail at slight cost 

Photography isinexpensive now-a-days; it is inter- 
esting and educational if you start right. We will be 
glad to furnish you with printed matter or take up 


BO OUT 


EASTMAN 
368 State Street, 


KODAK CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





























“THE BEST MADE’’— 








HOPKIN durin 


a trunk or _ case. Will 


ware or Sporting or secu! 


if he ney Rifle pe Weight 4 Ibs., 20 in, bar- 
$3. 5 bs., has 18 in. barrel 4 50 rel, 35 in. over all. Has $ 
ard i = 5 — a e American Walnut stock, e 
t, 


bony screw re take-down arrangemen 
and improved safety device. Hammer re- 

bounds after firing and does not rest on car- Stock best select Walt. 
tridge. Shoots 22 short or long rimfire car- Power rifle steel. 
tridges,and shoots where youaim. Also easy action, best safety arrangement. Areal 
made in 32 cal, for 32 short, Nos.822 and 832, 


quick ‘ieent ~ Bday safety a 

ing device and shoots 22 short 

fire —_ The best little ry in 
for the money—is an effec- 

tive we workmanlike arm. No. 722. 


Nothing you can have will give you more pleasure and 
tis long months of summer than one of 

NS & ALLEN’S small calibre rifles. They are hard shoot- 

ing, trim and true, weigh little and take down small enough to pack in 
drive tacks at 60 yards; 


22 and 32 
Calibre 
Take-Down 
Automatic jecti 


Light, Trim & Up-to-Date 
; can found at any store that handles Hard- 
factory. Make it a point to see them. 

The best all around rifle 
made—can be had in 22 
or 32 calibre. Weighs 43¢ 
Ibs., has 92 in. barrel. 
Barrel high 






Has rebounding hammer, 


prize at our price. Nos. 922 and 932. 





fata for our beautiful “Gun Guide and Catalog” for 1907. 


models of our firearms and gives many points on the care and handling of guns. 


It illustrates and deseribes all these rifles, as well as 34 other 
IT’S FREE to all who write soucantinn ft 





THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


Largest Mfrs. High Grade, Popular Priced Firearms in the World. 
London Office, 6 City Road, Finsbury Sq., London 


Dept. 40 NORWICH, CONN., U. S. A. 














HICLETS contain everything 


and such other things as make the best of all Chewing Gums. 


“ good,” 
Chiclets are encased 


that makes Chewing Gum 


in delicious pearl-gray candy, and each one is so richly flavored with peppermint that 


ae need but chew a Chiclet after eating a hearty meal to insure good 


digestion. The better 


ind of stores sell Chiclets at 5c. the ounce out of those handsome glass-topped boxes, and 


in 5c. and 10c. packets; or send us a dime for a sample packet and booklet. 


prey PALMISTRY. Look at your hand. If your Life Line is separated at the start from the 


it shows energy and pluck. 


we... Heart Line (the f=. line running across the hand below the base of the fingers) when forked at the 


ppiness in 


Little lines on the Mount of Jupiter (the cushion at the base of the first finger) predict inheritance. 


You can read any hand with the CHICLET PALMISTRY CHART— 
Sent free with every ten-cent packet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 





505 No. 24th St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Nothing like a Pony Trap for Children! 
More solid fun, more to make boys and girls sturdy and 
self-reliant in a Pony Trap than anything you can get. 
Eagle Pony Vehicles have all the style of the finest 
full-sized traps. Built for hard and constant use. 
Moderate in price. 
sk your dealer. If he hasn’t them, we will sell 
ou direct. Our Catalogue shows 45 styles of Pony 
ehicles and Harness. Write for it to-day. 


THE EAGLE CARRIAGE CO., 1301 Court Street, Cincinnati. 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 

















4 


rouble 





No T 


No Buttons 


Patent Nos. 528,988—s50,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 


No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer mtay say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We waut it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrombirth 
toany age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 
imvalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at 
Dry Goods Stores, Circulars with Price List free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


TheGeunuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 













is a perfect food as 
wholesome as it is 
,delicious—highly 
ourishing, easily di- 
gested, fitted to repair 
wasted strength, pre- 
serve health, and pro- 
long life. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, 
bearing our trade- 
mark on every can. 


4 7 HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE and AMERICA 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd 








am Dorchester, Mass. 











Not the troublesome kind that tires 
you out before the freezing’s done. 

A simple device with the wonderful 
triple motion principle that cuts the 
freezing time down to half what other 
freezers take. Makes the finest ice 
cream you ever tasted. 


A FREE BOOK 
“Frozen Dainties” 


Describes m: deliciousconce 
tions that are healthful and > 











’ Write To-day. 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Nashua, N. H. 
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cts about Steel.—Microscopic study is 

adding much to our knowledge of the prop- 
erties of steel. It has recently been shown, for 
example, that there is an important difference 
between steels rolled, or annealed, below a 
temperature of about 750° Centigrade and those 
annealed at higher temperatures, which are 
thought to have been overheated. They do not 
endure ‘‘fatigue’’ so well as those annealed at 
|the lower temperature. The permanent and 
injurious microscopic strains are more minutely 
| subdivided and more uniformly distributed in 
the less heated steels, and this fact is regarded 
as explaining their superior ability to endure 
‘fatigue. ” is 





peme of an Earthquake.—During the 
earthquake in Jamaica in January four 
statues in the public square, all within about 
100 yards of one another, underwent remarkably 
varied experiences. The statue of Queen Vic- 
toria, on the south side of the square, was turned 
slightly to the left; another statue, in a corre- 
sponding position on the north side of the square, 
was turned to the right. A statue facing north- 
east was thrown to the ground and broken in 
pieces ; and one facing west was snapped in two 
in the middle, and the bust dropped upon the 
base of the pedestal without being overturned. 
Streets running north and south were filled with 
fallen walls, but those running east and west 
were less obstructed, mainly because the earth 
movements were in that direction. 


& 


UP the Matterhorn in Winter.—The 
famous Matterhorn has at last been climbed 
in winter. The feat was recently accomplished 
by Mario Piacenza of the Italian Alpine Club, 
accompanied by a guide named Pelissier and 
a porter. They started from Val Tournan- 
che, on the Italian side, and in 10 hours 
reached the cabin, where they passed the night. 
Starting at seven o’clock the next morning, 
they arrived at the summit at three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The progress made in the art of 
mountaineering since the early days of Professor 
Tyndall’s and Edward Whymper’s climbs is 
illustrated by this interesting feat. 

| & 


A™:* War -Ship.—In December last a 
remarkable dirigible balloon, the ‘‘ Patrie,”’ 
became a part of the equipment of the French 
army. It is about 197 feet long, is driven by 
|a 70-horse-power motor, and in a recent trial 
| trip over the city of Paris, when it was photo- 
| graphed from the Eiffel Tower, it carried six 








men. Its regular ‘‘crew’’ consists of three 
men—an engineer, an aeronaut and a com- 
mander, e 


ge sgae of Automobilism.—The young 
King of Spain is extremely fond of his 
automobile, and desiring to advance the interests 
of automobilism in his domains, he has recently 
established at the School of Arts and Sciences 
in Madrid a chair devoted to that subject. The 
professor occupying this chair is to teach both 
theory and practice. The course of study in- 
cludes both manual training and text-book 
instruction. In recognition of the fact that 
automobilism is not without its perils to life 
and limb, instruction in first-aid surgery is to be 
given. The professor is also to teach his pupils 
the law of the road as it applies to automobiles. 
neers from Bery1l.—It will interest many 

readers in the Granite State to learn that 
the distinguished English physicist, R. J. Strutt 
of Cambridge, England, announces the discovery 
of a notable quantity of helium in beryl sent 
to him from New Hampshire. A remarkable 
fact concerning this discovery is that the mineral 
appears to be-absolutely without radio-activity. 
As is now generally known, helium is a product 
of radio-active minerals. Mr. Strutt, surprised 
by the result obtained, remarks that it seems 
likely that here is a case of rayless change of 
atomic constitution, and it may lead to further 
unexpected discoveries. 


™= Phonograph in the Witness- 
Chair. — Several instances have recently 
occurred of the admission of phonographic rec- 
ords as legal evidence. An interesting example 
is that of a lodger in rented rooms at Paris, who 
sued his landlord to suppress as an intolerable 
| nuisance the proceedings of a coppersmith on 
| the ground floor. He employed a phonograph 
to record the sounds complained of, and no 
sooner was the instrument set going before the 
judges than they began to stop their ears in 
dismay. The complainant was not long in 
obtaining the relief which he sought. 








What Is Nabisco ? 


A Dessert—light, fascinating wafers with a creamy 
center of enticing sweetness. 


A Light Refreshment—blending perfectly with ices 
and beverages—adding to the simplest menu 
. a royal touch of elegance and refinement. 


A Confection—to enjoy when fancy dictates. 


NABISCO Warns 
mean happiness for the little ones, rare enjoyment for 


the older ones, and to the casual guest a continued 
welcome. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 



































examine the 
bevel gear in 
the arm of this 
machine just under 
the spool of thread, see 
how perfectly it runs, how 
positive in its action, realize 
how true these gears must be 
cut to runas they do, then compare 
this with the “cam’’ movement in 
low-priced miachines, with its pull and 
strain, lost motion and uneven leverage, 
you would appreciate at once how superior 


is this gear in the 
Sewing 


NEW HOME was. 


over the same vital spot in ordinary machines. A true bevel 
gear will run forever without damage, while the wear and tear of 
a “cam” will upset the workings of the whole machine. Before 
buying a machine, look into this and other features and see the difference. 
Ask us to send you the name of a New Home dealer and the New 
lome literature, and look into the matter now. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, Orange, Mass. 
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Don’t Be a Soap-Slave! 


O you know that it’s soap that piles up your household labors— 
doubles your duties? 
Not because of what it does, but because of what it doesn’ do. 
For, with soap alone, home-purity depends on your efforts, and 
not upon its meager help. 
Mere soap is so powerless—so totally unnecessary—for household 
use, that it is a wonder any thinking woman will continue to be 
pestered by it. 


GOLD DUST 


is soap ‘‘with its working clothes on’”—good, honest, vegetable-oil soap, 
ground fine and blended with other purifying materials—a smooth 
golden powder that vigorously and thoroughly cleanses, without taxing 
your strength, and with no injury to garments or fine woodwork. 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 
or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST 


Gold Dust dissolves quickly in hot 
or cold, hard or soft water—becomes 
“liquid muscle,” rich, cleansing, puri- 
fying suds, almost in an instant. 


For washing clothes and dishes, scrub- 
bing floors, cleaning woodwork, oil cloth, 
silverware and. tinware, polishing _ brass- 
work, cleaning bath room pipes, refrigera- 
tors, etc., softening hard water and making 
the finest soft soap. 


Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company—Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


“Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work” « 






















































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen, pages are often given to sub- 


| 


seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, | 


although eight pages constitute a complete issue, | 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order,or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which | knit them; knit hose wear twice as long as woven ; 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on- 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








NOSEBLEED. 
leeding from the nose occurs 
more often with the young 


than with females. Although al- 


When death occurs from hemor- 
rhage from the nose, there is 
generally some serious condition of disease to 
account for it, as, for example, when the affection 
occurs in subjects especially liable to hemorrhage 
—the so-called “bleeders.” 

An ordinary case of nosebleed will generally 
yield readily to simple home remedies, and need 
cause no alarm. 
people to become unduly frightened at the sight 
of blood, and to do the wrong thing in foolish 
panic. Thus, with nosebleed, the patient will 
keep the head bent well down over some recep- 
tacle, in this way doing everything to favor the 
flow, when he should rather sit upright or even 
stand, so that gravity will act to draw the blood 
away from the head. 

Cold tends to constrict the small blood-vessels 
and check bleeding. If it is in winter, and the air 
is cold, breathing deeply through the nose at an 
open window will sometimes cure the nosebleed, 
or a little piece of ice passed into the nostril from 
which the blood comes will often answer the pur- 
pose. A piece of ice applied to the back of the 
neck and the spinal column just below is occa- 
sionally efficacious. 

In severe cases a wide tape or handkerchief 
tied tightly round the arms and legs may arrest 
the hemorrhage by withdrawing a large part of 
the blood temporarily from the general circulation, 
The constricting bands should not be too tight, 
nor should they be left on too long. After the 
bleeding has ceased the bands should be loosened 
one at a time, so that all the retained blood is not 
returned to the circulation at once, as this might 
cause a renewal of the bleeding. 

When these simple remedies prove of no avail, 
and the hemorrhage goes on, a physician should 
be called in. A too-prolonged nosebleed will bring 
about a condition of weakness and anemia which 
may render the sufferer an easy prey to any of the 
numerovs forms of infection always in wait to 
storm a weakened citadel. The reason why the 
services of a physician should be sought in ob- 
stinate cases is because he can immediately, with 
the aid of certain appliances, satisfy himself as to 
the exact spot in the nasal passages where the 
trouble originates, and bring his resources to bear 
upon that spot, and thus no time will be lost in 
experiments. 
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YORKTOWN CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


he question has often been asked, “Why did 
Lord Cornwallis overlook other points, such 
as Norfolk, and make Yorktown the object of his 
military manceuvers?” The reason is, that in the 
early days of colonial development, Yorktown was 
regarded as a great seaport; and the first perma- 
nent custom-house ever erected in this country 
was built there of brick imported from England ; 
and it stands there to-day. That custom-house 
had been in existence and in active operation for 
more than half a century before Lord Cornwallis 
eame across the Atlantic to subdue the Yankee 
rebels, and the custom-houses of an enemy are 
always an object of attack in war. 

This brick building, although the first custom- 
house erected, was probably not the first one in 
operation. The adventurous spirits on Jamestown 
Island early in the seventeenth century determined 
to compel all the commerce of the world to center 
there. They did not come to America for health, 
but for wealth. They caused to be issued an ex- 
ecutive order of the governor commanding that 
“Every ship arriving in Virginia waters shall 
continue its cargo in bulk, and not break bulk, 
before reaching Jamestown.” 

Doctor Tyler, in his “Cradle of the Republic,” 
says, that the effect anticipated by this order was 
“that an end would be put to the habit of fore- 
stalling imported supplies, but also that the popu- 
lation of Jamestown would be increased owing to 
the extension of the opportunities for erecting 
storehouses and for promoting trade.” 

That was in 1623, and the Jamestown legislative 
assembly of 1623-24 made an enactment covering 
that situation and confirming the executive order. 
This was probably the beginning of the collection 
of customs duties on this continent. 

It has frequently been stated that the Yorktown 
custom-house is the oldest in the New World; but 
the Jamestown custom-house was the first to be 


than with the old, and with males | 


It is characteristic of many | 
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ways annoying, and sometimes | 
alarming, it is very seldom fatal. | 


| formed an alliance with Abigail Jones, widow, 
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established, although it is not now in existence, 
and nobody knows whether it was a frame build- 
ing or brick. 

And after well-nigh two hundred years of con- 
stant usage, the Yorktown custom-house is a good 
substantial building to-day. 
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A SUCCESSFUL BOOK. 


oethe made poems of his chagrins; Mrs. Lydia 

Maria Child, who began her literary career 
in 1824, utilized the privations and forced econo- 
mies of her early married life to make a book; 
and, writes Mr. 8. C. Beach in “Daughters of the 
Puritans,” a wonderfully successful book it was. 
In 1829, the year after her marriage, she put her 
twelve months of experience and reflection into 
a book entitled, “The American Frugal House- 
wife.” 

“No false pride,” she says, “or foolish ambition 
to appear as well as others should induce a person 
to live a cent beyond the income of which he is 
assured.” ‘We shall never be free from embar- 
rassment until we cease to be ashamed of industry 
and economy.” | 

The following will be interesting if not valuable : 
“Cheap as stockings are, it is g economy to 





and they can be done at odd moments of time 
which would not be otherwise employed.” The 
book is “dedicated to those who are not ashamed 
of economy.” The writer, says she, “has no 
apology to offer for this little book of economical 
hints, except her deep conviction that such a book 
is needed. In this case, renown is out of the 
question; and ridicule is a matter of indifference.” 

She was not wrong in supposing it would meet 
a want. During the next seven years it went 
through twenty editions. In 1855 it had reached 
its thirty-third edition, averaging little short of 
one edition a year for thirty-six years. This was 
a result which made a year of economical living 
in a “very small house” worth while. 
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AN EVEN MATCH. 


anny Tracy, widower, did his second courting 
through a matrimonial agency, and in time 


who lived in a neighboring state. He went to her 
home for the ceremony, and seemed rather ill at 
ease while it was being performed. 


When they were safely married, he cleared his 
throat and announced to his bride that he had a 
confession to make. 

“It’s about the wedding present I have for you,” 
he said. “I thought—that is, I—wal, I calculated 
it would be a nice surprise. I have four children 
at home waiting to call you mother.” 

Mrs. Tracy nodded her head aepsoringhy- 

“?Twill be more companionable for the little 
Joneses,” she said. 
eae Joneses!” gasped Danny. “And who are 

hey?” 

*“There’s six of them, Danny, dear,” said his 
new wife. “They’re my wedding present to you.’ 
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GENTLE PERSUASION. 


M™ stories are told of-the eccentric doings 
and sayings of an old clergyman who lived in 
Maine some years ago. At one time there had 
been a fight among some men, one of whom was 
seriously hurt. A trial took place, and the old 
minister, who had seen the affray, was summoned 
as a witness, 


“What was Salson doing?” was the first question. 

“Oh, he was slashing around.” 

“Well, sir, just what do you mean by that?’ 

ae Why, he was knocking about him here and 
there.’ 

“Now, sir, kindly tell us plainly what Salson did 
to this man.” F 

“Why, he—he enticed him,” said the old minister, 


lowly. 

“Enticed him! How?” 

“He enticed him with a crowbar. He used the 
crowbar to persuade the man—to entice him; and 
by a series of pokes and blows he succeeded in 
doing it,”’ said the minister, mildly. 


sl 
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MAKING IT EASY. 


t was hard to speak a disheartening word to the 
smiling Irish maid who seemed so eager to | 
secure the situation, but even at the end of three | 
days spent in employment offices, Mrs. Gregg’s 
sense of justice was keen. 


“TI cannot let you come thinking you are to have 
an easy place,” she said, with wistful earnestness, 
“for it isn’t. There are five of us, and there’s a 
great deal to do.” 

“Oh, but you don’t know me, ma’am,” said the 
dauntiess maid. “I can make anny place I take 
aisy by jist lavin’ out a little wurrk here an’ a 
little wurrk there, ma’am. | 

“Tf that’s all 7 | peel you, you’ve no need | 


to considther it at all!’ 
® © 


NEW METHODS. 


he first morning the new teacher had charge of | 

the village school, says a writer in the Phila- | 
delphia Public Ledger, he taught a class in mental 

arithmetic, and gave the following example: 


“Tf I had seven oranges, and eleven more are | 
given me, then I give five of them to a friend, how | 
many oranges have I left?” | 

He could not understand the puzzled expression 
of the childreti’s faces, or why he received no 
answer; but thinking they must be rather dull, he 
repeated the question. After a little silence a 
small hand was raised. 

“Well, little boy, how many are left?” 

“Please, sir,” timidl replied the boy, “‘we always 
do our sums with apples.’ 





THE LION’S SHARE. 


t was the night of the glorious Fourth. The 

entire town appeared to be celebrating, but 
Mr. Robinson, the wealthiest citizen of all, had 
more fireworks than all the other townspeople | 
together. Chinese lanterns illumined the million- 
aire’s lawn, red fire blazed before his gateway, 
Roman candles spouted from his veranda, rockets 
hissed upward from his back yard. 

Little Virginia Smith, enviously witnessing this 
»yrotechnical display, suddenly observed another 
williant object just above Mr. Robinson’s roof. 

“Will you look at that!” exclaimed. Virginia, 
with admiring awe. “Those Robinsons have even 
got the moon!” 





| Dentifrice’’ for the teeth. It has no equal. 


Use “‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
(Adv. 











offers the broadest field of development to the 
ambitious young man. Our courses in Civil En- 

ineering, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering 
fi highest paid positions in the 
ll you take the first step? Write us, men- 
tioning this advertisement, and receive free our 
200-page handbook describing our 60 courses in 
Engineering work. It IS ORTH WHILE. 
Do not delay but write now. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill. 
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Red Cross Shoe 


Women whose 
feet hurt say— 


Weare receiving thousands of letters like 
those below. The sole of the Red Cross 
is flexible. It is of regular thickness, but 
made of leather tanned by a special process 
that preserves all its life and elasticity It 
supports the foot but moves with t-—entirely 
prevents the rub, draw and burn of stiff soles. 


‘¢Supreme Comfort’’ 


“In my closet are six pairs of 
stiff-sole shoes—every pair a 
torment. I have had the mis- 
ery of breaking them in, 
only to lay them aside 
In Red Cross Shoes I 
have supreme comfort.” 
Marie I. Woop, 2237 
8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


**Instant 
Relief from 
Aching Feet.’’ 


“I never before experienced such comfort; such in- 
stant relief from burning and aching feet.” Mary 
STEWART, 6358 Marchand St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Red Cross Shoe is made in 
all st les — all leathers. 


Our booklet, ‘*Women To-Day,’’ shows 
the value of foot comfort to health; gives 
the new styles. Write for it. 

ading dealers have 
the Red Cross. 
yours hasn't, we 
will gladly furnish 
you the name of 
one who has, or 
































“It bends 
with the 
Soot.” 















supply you direct, 
fit guaranteed. 
Oxfords, No. 141— Red 
$3.50; Cross Glazed 
High Shoes, Kid, Ribbon Tie, 
4.00, $3.50. 
Look for this you, don’t buy; 


write us. Imita- 
tions have neither 
the comfort nor 
the wearing qual- 
ities of the Red 
Cross. 


trade-mark wit 

the name Krohn, 
lechheimer & 
Co. stamped on 
the sole. hit is not 
on the shoe shown 


Krohn, Fechheimer & Co., 
533-553 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati. 


ENGINEERING — 



























Boys’ and girls’ wash suits of 
the never-wear-out kind are those 
made of 


HYDEGRADE GALATEA 


None equals them for standing the 
wear and tear of summer’s outdoor 
romping, none so stylish in make- 
up, so dressy in fabric, so beauti- 
ful in color and pattern. 

You willfindawiderange ofthese 
daintily fashioned suits at most 
dealers. Insist upon seeing this label 


[Hydegrade | 


MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


2000200000000000 3 IO IVC 0COCOOVOOOOOOOOL 


stitched on each garment. It guaran- 
tees the genuine. 

























LABEL 
200000000000000 


XROQOOOOOOOOOOK 






Suits bearing this label wash 
and iron almost indefinitely with- 
out losing their original beauty 
of color and finish. They solve 
the problem of keeping a child 
always well dressed, without 
unreasonable outlay. 

By the yard Hydegrade Galatea is 
sold in a variety of shades and patterns 
at dry-goods stores everywhere. Has 
no — as a fabric for stylish, ser- 
viceable shirt-waists and outing suits. 
20 cents the yard. 


Be sure is on the 
that (hy deg rade) selvage 
If not at dealer’s, wri . 
plesand beckint es movant 
A.G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broasway, New York 


Makers of 
Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
































It is very 
sure they will be 
fretful and unhappy 
without MENNEN’S be- 


cause they are so happy and 


contented with it. 


Its power 


to soothe burning, chafing skins 


makes baby life delightful. 


The 


finest preparation is none too good for ‘ 
baby if that baby is yours. Ask moth- » 
ers, nurses and physicians about the 


to protect our patrons. The ‘‘ BO: 


THAT LOX!” © 


25 Cents 


merit and economy of MENNEN’S. 9 
Sold only in non-refillable yy boxes y 
. ( \ 


at all dealers or by mail. Sample Free. 
Have you tried Mennen’s Violet ( Borated ) 
Tateum Toilet Powder? It has the scent 
of fresh cut Parma Violets. 


GERHARD MENNEN CoO., 


20 Orange St., 


Newark, N. J. 


Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, dl 
June 30, 1906. 
No. 1542. 
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MRS. BASSETT’S PETS 
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BY ALICE TURNER CURTIS 


ts. Bassett’s new boarder looked about 
the pleasant sitting-room, and noticing 
the canary and the parrot and the globe 
of goldfish, remarked pleasantly, ‘‘I see that 
you are very fond of pets, Mrs. Bassett.’’ 
A startled expression came into Mrs. Bassett’s 
face, and she looked at her boarder anxiously. 
“I guess I’d better tell you about it right 
now,” she remarked, settling herself into a 
comfortable rocker. ‘‘I blame myself for a 
good many of ’em, because when people have 
come here a number have started in with just | 
that remark you made about my being fond of 
pets, and usually I’ve said ‘Yes,’ and let it go 
that way; and then when those people got back 
to the city they would send me a bird or a dog 
or a cat, because I had told them I was fond 
of pets, and now, Miss Jones,’’ and Mrs. Bassett 
looked firmly at her companion, ‘‘I am going 
to tell you the exact truth. I’m not fond of 
pets, and I consider them a great care, and 
more trouble than they’re worth. ’’ 
Miss Jones nodded sympathetically, and Mrs. 
Bassett continued : 
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and he’s marked considerably like a zebra, but 
land! we haven’t any use for him, and it frets 
Samuel a good deal to have him to take care of. 
Samuel made a nice box stall for him, and 
feeds him well, and every morning he leads 
him up and down the road a piece for exercise. 
But the pony is so frisky and so glad to get 
out that he tires Samuel considerable, and he 


pasture one summer, and such a time as we 
had catching it! Samuel said he’d never let it 
loose again. We’ve had the pony now for five 
years, and we’re a good deal attached to it.’’ 

Miss Jones expressed her sympathy. 

** Yes,’”’ responded Mrs. Bassett, ‘‘ that’s 
why I blame myself. I ought to have told 
every one of ’em that I didn’t like pets. I’m 
tied here hand and foot taking care of birds and 
fish and dogs and cats. So now, when any one 
speaks as you happened to, Miss Jones, why, I 
just tell them the plain truth and save trouble.’’ 
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DIAMOND - MINING. 


industry of washing diamonds is one that 

the public can see little of because of the 

risk there is in exposing these valuables to theft. 

In the pages of a recent book, ‘‘From the Cape 

to the Zambesi,’’ is found a brief account of 
the working of these mines in South Africa. 


The occurrence of the gems is more a mystery 
than anything else about them, The diamond- 





“It begun with that canary-bird. My niece 
sent me that, and I didn’t care so very much, 
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but it really was the beginning of all our trouble. 
That very summer a young man came here to 
board, and he said he supposed winter was a 
dreary season for Samuel and me all alone here, 
and that the canary was company for us. And 
I, not realizing what was before us, said yes, 
it was. Well, just as soon as that man got back 
to the city he sent us that parrot. He wrote 
a nice letter with it, and he meant well. He 
said the bird was only a year old, and I could 
teach it anything. Miss Jones, you wouldn’t 
believe what a pest that creature is. Samuel 
and I don’t dare speak our minds, or give an 
opinion in our own sitting-room about a single 
thing, for that bird is liable to store it up in 
his mind and scream it out before anybody. I 
could tell you, but there—l’ve got to put up 
with it. Near as I can find out parrots live to 
be a hundred years old, so if I take care of it, 
and I always purpose to treat all dumb animals 
well, I sha’n’t ever be free from it. 

*“*The Mason twins sent us that globe of 
goldfish. ‘There was a lady staying here just 
then, and she told me that I must be sure and 
change the water every day; but Doctor Ray 
tells me the water mustn’t be changed at all. 
He says the globe must be set where there’! 
be a current of air across it. I don’t believe 
either of them knew a thing about it. I’m 
sure I don’t, so I just go a little by both. 1 
add a little fresh water for a few days, and 
then I put in all new, and then I leave ’em 
alone for a spell. But whatever way I do it 
don’t seem to agree with ’em. They either die 
or act as if they wanted to. 

*‘I’ve got seven cats. I don’t know how 
I’m going to manage now that the Hyde boy 
has sent us those collie puppies. There was 
quite a spell when we’d got used to the birds 
and the fish, and some white mice that the little 
Jenkins girl sent, and we weren’t looking for 
any more gifts. It was then that we ought to 
have been prepared for the worst. At any 
rate, the worst come. 

“Samuel got a postal from the Hyde boy 
one day saying that he’d sent us a present 
with his love. We didn’t know what it was; 
if we’d had any idea we would have telegraphed 
him not to do it. But they came by express. 
They are just as cunning as anything you ever 
saw. But we have to keep them out in the 
stable with the pony, for the cats won’t let 
them look inside the house. 

**Yes, the pony was a present. Miss Staf- 
ford gave us the pony five years ago. She said 
she wanted to be sure it had a good home. It’s 
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“I'M NOT FOND OF PETS, 


bearing soil is found in a so-called ‘*pipe,’’ a 
space some four hundred or 
five hundred yards in di- 
ameter, and enclosed with- 
in clearly defined natural 
walls. It has not yet been 
ascertained to what depth 
the pipe goes, but some 
parts are now being 
worked at a_two-thou- 
sand-foot level. At the 
top the soil is of a yellow- 
ish color, but lower down 
it is blue. 

After the blue earth has 
been brought to the sur- 
face, it is spread out and 
exposed some time to the 
weather, until it is sof- 
tened sufficiently to be 


NSIDER THEM 
CARE.” 


treated in the washing 
plant, and finally in the 


“* pulsator’? —the im- 
mense machine wherein 
it is completely disinte- 
grated and the diamonds 
are extracted from it. 
When it has been exposed 
on the ‘‘floors,’’ the blue 
zround is completely 
roken up, washed, and 
passed in succession over 
plates smeared with 
grease, which allow the 
other heavy minerals of 
the concentrates to pass 
over them, but retain the 
diamonds. 

The final stage is the sorting-house, where 
the stones are divided according to their different 
sizes, and here diamonds of every description 
may be seen, beautiful gems, some transparent, 
others with a faint yellowish tinge and glossy 
appearance, which they lose after they have 
been cut. Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the industry is the perfection to which the vari- 
ous poe ay beng m brought. The ‘‘blue,’’ 
after having n extracted, is carried for long 
distances by a wonderful system of mechanical 
transportation, so that above ground compara- 
tively little manual labor is needed. 

Some twelve thousand natives are employed 
in connection with the mines, and all those 
who come into actual contact with the precious 
stones are confined in compounds. The boys 
contract for varying periods, from three months 
to a year, and during this time they may not 
leave the compound, which is connected by a 
covered way with the mine. 

If they find stones while working they are 
paid a bonus of two shillings per carat, and 
a lucky find may produce as much as ten pounds 
sterling. Wire netting above the compound 
prevents them from throwing diamonds to an 
accomplice outside, and at the termination of 
their contract they have to undergo a very 
rigorous search. 
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HEROIC TREATMENT. 


eee the Civil War there were many negro 
names on the church rolls of the South. 
With freedom, however, many negroes relapsed 
for a time into the voodooism of Africa. Emo- 
tional extravagances, which for the sake of 
their health and sanity, if for nothing else, had 
been held in check by their owners, were in- 
dulged without restraint. It was as if a force 
long repressed broke forth. Moans, shouts 
and ‘‘trance-meetings’’ could be heard for miles 
round the big plantations. But not all the 
negroes were trance-smitten. One of them, 
so another negro recently told the author of 
**Dixie After the War,’’ was a brilliant example 
of hard common sense, 

**Soon atter de war,’”’ said the negro narrator, 
‘‘dar wuz a trance-meetin’ in dis neighborhood 
dat lasted a week. 

**De cook at marster’s would git a answer jes’ 
befo’ dinner dat ef he didn’ bring a = uv evvy- 
thing he cooked to de meetin’, ‘de Lawd would 
snatch de bref outen his body.’ He brung it. 

**Young gals dey’d be layin’ roun’ in trances. 
A gal would come to meetin’ w’arin’ a jacket 
a white lady gin ’er. One uh de gals in a 
trance’d say, ‘De Lawd say if sich an’ sich 
a one don’ pull dat jacket off, He gwi’ snatch 
de bref out dar body.’ 

“‘One ole man bruk dat meetin’ up. Two 
uh his gran’sons was layin’ out in a trance. 
He come down dar wid a han’ful uh hickory 
switches an’ laid de licks on dem gran’chillen. 
Evvybody took out an’ run! Dat bruk de 





real handsome. His tail touches the ground, 


meetin’ up.”’ 


feels it to be a task. We put the pony in the | 


QOUVENIR POST-CARDS, 8 colors, all different. 
. Set of 15 Lighthouses, 15 Washington, 15 Historic, 
25c. per set. Send stamps. THE ELL CO., Portland, Me, 


‘CLOYNE CAMP for BOYS. | 


| ASQUAM LAKE in White Mountains, under | 

direction of Dr. Huntington, Head Master of | 
| Cloyne House School, Newport, R. t., and r. 8S. E. 

ch, Plymouth, N.H. Boys taken for any period. | 

| Number limited. June Ist to September 25th. | 


BRAND 


SPRUCE 


Growing cum. 
The Real Thing. 
Aids digestion. 











Made by us continuously for 57 years. 
Alleviates dyspepsia. Tastes good. Ask at dealers, res- 
taurants and News Stands. Regular package (6 sticks) 
5c. post-paid. CURTIS & SON CO., Portland, Me. 


SCREENS 


||} FOR WINDOWS and DOORS 

At Reasonable Prices. Large Stock. Also 

| Doors, Windows and Blinds. Shipments 
Made to All Parts of New England. 

E. A. Carlisle & Pope Co., 4 Sudbury St., Boston. 

Where You Bought Your Storm Windows Last Fall. 


RUNNING WATER 


For COUNTRY PLACES. 


Two Systems: THE ELEVATED 
GRAVITY TANK and the 
PNEUMATIC PRESSURE TANK 
SYSTEM, which may be located indoors. 
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Each Adapted to Special Conditions. | 


Any country house can have the luxury | 
of running water at very moderate cost. | 
For information and catalogue write | 


NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER COMPANY, | 
112 High Street, Boston. 
Also Windmiils, Gasoline Engines, Pumps, etc 


FROM THE FAMOUS 5 
Taylor’s 

Hat . 

Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
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Price, 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 


comfort and conve- 


nience. Rollit, crush 
it, dent it. Always 
' ready for a journey 


orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, in black, fawn and steel. 
The same style Hat made of extra 
fine quality fur felt in black and 
light tan, price, post-paid, $1 50 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send sizewantdro EE 


TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


. 
Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order. 


Map of the World 


95 cts. Valuable reference 


map in full colors, 
on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 


Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines \ | 











and other features of Japan, China, 
Manchuria, Korea and the Far East. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. 
W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


















We'll give a Swampscott sail- 
ing dory complete with leg o’ 
mutton sail and jib, or a power 
dory, having a speed of 6 miles 
an hour, for subscriptions to 
Vuchting. Yachting iathe best 
and most beautiful magazine 


BOYS! 
Want a 


DORY ? 


of ite kind published. Address 
at once, for particulars how to 
getthese boats without costand 


for pictures of boats offered, 
YACHTING PUBLISHING Co., 
20-24 Vesey St.. New York City. 








“Penolia™ 
Refined 
Peanut Butter. 


Recommended by the 
Dept. of Agriculture as 
a substitute for meat. 

sed extensively by 


bakers, hotels and pri- 
vate families for short- 
ening, filling for layer 
cake, in pudding sauce, 


ees la, gravies, etc. 
ko not accept. ordinary 
veanut butter, but_get 
ENOLIA. Guaranteed Pure 
One-Pound Jars, 25c. 
Sold by leading grocers. 
Booklet, “Penolia 
Recipes,”’ sent free, 


Cc. H. BIRD COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 











Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 













x 





to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 


in cellar. 









Any pressure 
up to 60 lbs. 


The best 
oumnetiien. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
cro a 
Let our Knugineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 
43 South Market St., Boston. 














FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 
~ 


Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Yomes 





15 YEARS 
MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


| Easily Put Into Old Houses. 









ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 
‘BOX 3152 --BOSTON-MASS: 
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which we offer at a specially low price. 
ing from $3.00 to $4.00. 
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TENNIS RACKET. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


We have secured from a large manufacturer a limited supply of Tennis Rackets, « 


The Rackets are strung with a good quality of Oriental gut, f+ 
and have selected white ash frames and walnut throat pieces, both highly polished. Can * 
supply weights ranging from twelve to fourteen ounces. }, 


THE OFFER. One Tennis Racket given only }- 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and $1.00 extra. Price $2.50. Sent by express, 
charges in either case paid by receiver. 


BOYS’ INDIAN MOCCASINS 


This style is very popular with boys. 
leather tanned by the Indian process, and in shape, con- f, 
struction and lacing are a copy of the Indian article. }- 
Can be worn during the summer or fall for hunting, 


[eee 2S 2 es 


This assortment comprises values rang- }. 








Made from fF 

















fishing, etc., also as an outdoor slipper. 7 
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be 

he 

SIZES: % 

2, 4 and 6 only. ™ 
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Given only to Companion subscribers for one new “ 
subscription and 20 cents extra, postage included. }, 
Price $1.00, post-paid. “ 
Le 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. * 
LS SSF SSSSSSSSISTSSSISSSSSSSSITISISSSASSSSASASASISSITASASIAASsAF i 











THE YOUTH’S 


























HE same care 
should be ex- 
ercised in buy- 
ing toilet paper 
as in selecting 
toilet soap or 
providing any 
other supplies 
for the toilet and 





an you think 


of any make of candy 






© 


‘RUGS ge 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 
























aT 






bath. 


is absolutely sanitary, being made entire- 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 














whose variety is sufficiently snappy to fully ——— a Booklet Free. __ aa 
satisfy your taste all the time—to make you un- Handifol Paper LANTEBLOOD 


willing to spend your money for any other kind ? 


Get acquainted with 


Empress Chocolates. 


Luscious fruits and nuts in creamy, melting cane-sugar paste, enclosed ~~ — 
in jackets of smooth, brown Maracaibo and Caracas Chocolate. PAPER CO., 







Ask for 
“ Handifold.” 
If your dealer 
hasn’t it send to 
us for Sample 
Package, Free. 









48 Summer St., 
Boston. 


Fust 


Mills at Leominster. 











ly from clean, fresh, new paper stock, and is 
put up in neat dust-proof cartons that serve 
one sheet at a time without litter or waste. 













The Astonishing 
Plant Food and Tonic, 





AS NEVER BEFORE. 


he most luscious ve; 


Plant-blood is put up in bulk as follows: 
6 lbs. 50c. 15 lbs. $1.00. 


cents in stamps for trial package. 








WILL MAKE YOUR GARDEN YIELD 


Plant-blood acts as a vitalizer directly on the 
plant saps. It will produce the most vigorous 
lants, the largest and most perfect blossoms, 
gotanies. It_is the purest 

and most economical fertilizer in the world. 


A large package at dealers 15 cents. Send 10 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
74 Hudson Street, Jersey City, N. J. 











the best 










0d Make Your Own 
OLaTeS 
Ice Cream 
you ever caneee 
we. HW JUNKET 

Empress 

Chocolates TABLETS. 

may now be REQUIRES no eggs, corn-starch or 

had at first- gelatine and only one part cream 

class confec- and three parts pure milk. The Junket 






tionery and 
drug stores. 





usual cost. 










In attract- 
ive boxes,. 
60 cents 
the pound. 















process makes an exquisitely delicious, 
smooth, velvety ice cream at half the 


A charming little booklet containing 
many recipes, among them one for 
Junket Ice Cream with strawberries, by 
Janet McKenzie Hill, the famous lec- 
turer and editor of The Boston Cooking 
School Magazine, comes free with every 


Imperi : 
Prana F package, sold by all grocers or mailed 
Company, post-paid for ten cents. 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
— Box 3088 Little Falls, N. Y. 
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FOR THE VACATION SEASON. 


HE outdoor season has at last arrived! 


As a means for making the boys happy during this brief period we would suggest a selec- 


tion of one or more of the articles here offered. These are the Indian Suit and War-Bonnet, the genuine Indian Bow and 


Arrow, the Cowboy Suit and Lariat, and the Indian Wigwam. 
to those interested in baseball and basket-ball. 


Offer No. |. 

Indian Suit and War-Bonnet. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 55 cents extra. Price 
$1.60. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver, or by mail for 25 cents extra. 

This Indian Suit consists of 1 Jacket, 1 Pair 
Trousers and War-Bonnet. The Jacket and 
Trousers are made of strong ‘khaki cloth, 
trimmed with yellow and red. The War- 
Bonnet has bright colored feathers round the 
crown, and is adjustable in size. We cannot 
furnish it with feathers down the back, as 
shown in cut. Any size furnished, from 6 to 
14 years of age. 


Offer No. 2. 
Genuine Indian Bow and Arrow. 
Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription, postage included. Price 75 
cents, post-paid. 
These Bows and Arrows are made expressly 
for us by the Chippewa Indians. The Bow, 


3 feet 7 inches long, is of selected split ash, thoroughly seasoned. The ornamentation, 
It is a genuine Indian-made Bow and Arrow. 


For $3.95 the Indian Suit and War-Bonnet, the Indian Bow and Arrow and the Indian Wigwam ; 
will be sent to any address by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 


in colors, is done by the squaws. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Kid Boxing Gloves. 

One Pair given for one new subscription and 50 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.50 per Pair, post-paid; or 
one Set of Four Gloves sold for $2.50, post-paid. 

These Gloves are made by an experienced manufacturer, 
and guaranteed to be the best Glove in the market for the 
price. We offer a Kid Glove with laced wrist, curled hair 
filling and Corbett style. 





Boy’s Baseball Suit. 


The Complete Suit given for one new subscription and 40 
cents extra, postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


We offer a Boy’s Complete Suit, consisting of Trousers, 
Shirt, Cap and Belt. The Suit is well made of gray flannel 








| with all the ‘*kinks’’ peculiar to suits worn by the pro- 


fessional player. Our Offer also includes an Initial, which 
may be attached to the breast of the Shirt. Sizes 8 to 16 
years. Give size of Suit, and state Initial wanted when 
ordering. 


Basket-Ball. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new sub- 
scription and 80 cents extra, postage included. Price $2.00, 
post-paid. : 

This Ball is made of extra heavy pebbled leather, regu- 
lation size. The increasing interest in this popular game 
has enabled the manufacturer to furnish us Cub an excel- 
lent Ball at the price. 





In addition, we also offer several articles which appeal especially 


Offer No. 3. 
Cowboy Suit and Lariat. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 25 cents extra. Price 
$1.25. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver, or by mail for 50 cents extra. 


This Suit consists of 1 Pair Trousers, made 
of strong khaki cloth, with fringe down the 
Trousers; 1 Outing Shirt, good quality of cotton 


size furnished, from 6 to 14 years of age. The 
Lariat is about 25 feet long, and has a spliced 
loop, ready for use. 


Offer No. 4. Indian Wigwam. 

Given only to Companion subscribers for one 
new subscription and 90 cents extra. Price 
$2.00. Sent by express, charges in either case 
paid by receiver. 

This Wigwam is 6% feet high, 6 feet in 
diameter at the base, and large enough for 
camping purposes. Made of strong brown 


drill, yet is light and can be easily packed into a small space. _It is also easily pitched, as six 
or seven saplings, which may be cut on the spot, furnish all the support that is necessary. 


Shipping weight 10 lbs. 


Catcher’s Mitt. 

Given for one new subscription and 35 cents extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

Made of the celebrated California Napa tanned leather, 
which will not harden from wetting. Patent laced thumb 
and strap fastening. Has a deep pocket to protect the 
thumb and fingers. 


Fielder’s Glove. 

Given for one new subscription and 20 cents extra, post- 
age and packing included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 

This Glove is made of the finest quality of chrome- 
tanned leather, and padded in such a manner as to make 
it soft and pliable. Has raised heel with double stitching 
and web thumb. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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